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ABSTRACT 

Based on the deliberations and outcomes of the' 
National Assembly on the Streiiqthening of the Humanities, this report 
contains recommendSktions for the improvement of humanities educatioD 
in community colleges. The first article in the report, "Reviving the 
Huii<6ni€^ies : Data and Direction," by ^rthur M. Cohen, and Florence B. 
Brawer, provides background tc the problem based^oip a study of 
humanities curricula and instruction nationwide and makes suggestions 
to improve the situation. Rise included are: "The Humanities: Time 
for a New Approach/" by Leslie g1 Koltai: "Community Forums: A Boost 
for the Humanities," by Di.ane 0^ Eisenberg: "Work, Jobs, and the 
Language of the Humanities,", by M^ron A« Marty: "The Humanities:. 
State-Level Agencies," by Johi^ Ter rey : , "R-ein vigorating the 
Humanities: Does Finance Have a Pole?" by David W. 'Breneman and Susan 
C. Nelson: and "Report of the National Planning Workshop, Community 
College Hu mani-^ies ■ Association, by David D. Schmeltekopf . A summary 
of the recommenda-^ions formulated during group discussions held at 
the Assembly is included, as ^vell as a list of the Assembly 
participants. (JPj 
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Introduction 

Humanities in the community college need 
help. That's the conclusion of research conducted 
by the Center for the Study of Community Col- 
leges at the University of California, Los Ange> 
les— and that is why the National Assembly on 
the Strengthening of the Humanities was con- 

' vcned November 4-6 at Airlie House in Warren- 
ton, Virginia. , , r • 

^ This report contains recommendations tor im- 
provement of humanities education in commu- 
nity colleges— directed at the colleges them- 
selves, the federal government, the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
as wetl as other higher education organizations, 
and local and state government and community 
agencies. These recommendations are based on 
deliberations and outcomes of the Assembly, 
which involved speiflalists in hum^ities educa- 
tion and representatives of community and junior 
colleges. 



The recommendations are preceded by a back- 
ground piper on the research carried out at the 
Center for the Study of Conmiunity Cdlcges by 

Arthur Cohen and Florence Brawer. This paper, 
as well as others contained herein, was proyideo. 
to toariicipants well in advance of the meeting to 
alldw them opportunity to consider and digest 
some of the issues that community and junior 
colleges face as they look to improvement of 
humanities education. , a «nri 

Support for the research done at. UCLA and 
for the planning and.conducting^of the Assembly 
was provided by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, whose chairman, Joseph Duftey , 
provided a commentary on the humanities and 
society at the outse(,of the Assembly. He a^d 
presidentidmund \. Gleazer. Jr. , of A APC set 
the pace^r the meeting in opening renriarks. 



wc ire grateful to the persons who helped tp 
plan this important event, those who served a^ 
facilitators andrecoixiers. and those who partici- 
pated in the deliberations and helped to generate 
new idJas about how to strengthen humanUies in 
community colleges. There is eveiy reason to 
believe that progress will be made as the result 
of this program. AACJC will work to achieve- 
implementation of the Assembly recommenda- 
tion^. 

Roger Yarrington 
Vice President 
AACJC 
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Reviving the 
Humanities: Data 
and Direction 

Arthur M. Cohen and Florence B. Brawer 

The humanities no longer oicupy the central 
position they once held Ameii<:an hjgher ed^^^ 
. ^tion. For decades, university-based hupiamsts 
have watched ever-increasing proportions of 
students, funds, and support going into life, 
physical, and behavioral sciences and technolo- 
gies .M<i« recently, rising as the new compe - 
itors are programs leading students to immedi- 
arem^oyment and other programs comprised 
of ctZally connected classes that require mini- 
mal comnlitmWs and are often focused more on 

than on education. 
members who teach language, literature, ana 
.SetTcling precanouly to the srpall-and 

\ f • ^ -"1 
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ever shrinking-pait of the curriculum th« is 

lefttothem. , . ^ u u 

But as difficult as is the plight of the human- 
ities in the universities, it is doubly so m the 
community and junior colleges. Therc^hcre 
neariy half the freshmen and sophca^s in 
America ^ cnioUed, traditions are short and 
rapid responses t*hc whims of the public are 

the norm. The humanities are not a given. The 
''new missions" of the 1960s were directed 
toward occupational and remedial education. 
' community-oriented programs, and access for 
people less interested in traditional college lite 
than in acquiring immediately us^le skills and 
certification . As a result, just as the ' 'Three Rs 
characterized early-century elementary schools, 
the ' Three Cs" dominate the two-year colleges 
today. Career, Compensatory, and Community 
education draw more and more studertts and 
relatively Increasing fiscal support. 
Few Friends \ What is Tiappening to the hunianities in the 
for the . two-year colleges? they certainly seem to have 
HaManities few friends. Except in the small, independently 
( / controlled institutions, college spokesmen are 

disinclined t^ defend them . Most admimstrators 
8 think their best response to community needs is 

to sponsor programs that generate the highest 
enroUmentsr-something of an abandonment ot 
educational kuthority to4he marketplace Exter- 
nal support is no grtwter; those federal legis- 
lators who appropriate hundreds of millions for 
career education seem to care little about the 
^ humanities. Nor do the state legislators who 

welcome the opportunity to denounce tnll 
' courses." And the students flock to occupa- 
tional programs because they are told they dare 
not gmduate without training ilta particular. sWll. 

These groups clearly are not [Proponents of the 
humanities. For advocacy we must look to tht 
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faculty who obviously have some conunitoient 
to the field in which they spend their working 
- lives. But even the faculty are marked by dit- 
fidence. Some instructors are vigorous, creative ^ 

humanVts who feel they arc protecting the last 
tiny bStion of liberal thought in a world that 
says tM if sonvithing is not imAicdi^tely and 
apparently useful, it cannot be any good. How- 
ever ramy others arc uncommitted, disUlusioncd • 
with' the shrinking enrollments in their classes, 
discouraged by thcjr working conditions, un- 
concerned with or alienated from the ideas^uid- 
infi their institutions. Sequestered in their class- 
rooms like battle-weary soldiers huddhng in 
trenches, they have broken away from their aca- 
demic disciplines. Their first concern is sjcun^ 
of employment for themselves; second, if at all, 

they seek to further humanistic studies for their 

AssSning there is a place for the humanities 
in two-year colleges, howcan they be sustained? 

They arc not likely to gain a higher pnonty 
position than the -Thrce Cs'l in the eye^ ot 
public officials. The faculty arc the most likely 
agents ifor maintaining the humanities. But dis- 
heartened as they are, they need much assistance. 

^^^SiS»wehav^ f^^^S. 
of time inW past few years in working toward the Problem 

this end. Under a scries of grants from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, we at the 
Center for the Study of Community Colleges in 
Los Angeles have been involved in cfxamining 
the status of the humanities in two-year colleges 
nationwide and in determining what might be , 
done to enhance them. We have conducted two 
nationwide surveys of teachers of the human- 
ities We have Examined the catalogs and class . 
schedules fipm 175 colleges to assess the hu- 
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manities' curriculum. We have data on course / 
enroilmcnts. And we have visited numerous col- 
leges in order to i^am why Curricular and en. , 
rollment patterns are as they are. * 
In our studies we have used the definition of 
the humanities that was established by the legis- 
' lation creating the Endowment. The definition is 
based on the academic disciplines in which the 
humanities are typically embedded and trans- 
mitted in higher education: cultural anthro- 
pology, and geography, history, foreign lan- 
' guages, literature, philosophy, political science, 
and art, music, and theater history and appj-ecia- 

tion. The performing arts are excluded because 
they are covered under the National Endowment 

for the Arts. \ .ma 

Our studies have takerTseveral forms. In 1974,. . 
we reviewed the literature about the humanities 
in two-year colleges. It was an extensive review, 

' difficult to c6nduc<because most of the infor- 

mation about humanities progfams, faculty , and 
students is embedded in studies of community 
^ college -programs generally, and much of the 

information about community colleges is aggrc- 

gated with that of all higher education . Acdord- 
10 ingly , answers to simple questions— "How many 

people teach the "humanities in two-year col- 
leges? How many students are there? How many 
courses?"— were not available. Nonetheless, 
we reported what we could find and published 
the results in^three monographs in 1975. , 
Sampling The first of our projects involving originaV 
13 Percent data collection was conducted iA the spnng of 
1975 with a. carefully drawn sample of 13 per- 
cent of the 1 200 two-year colleges in the United 
States. These 156 colleges were selected on the 

basis of region, size, and type of organization 
" ^ and control. We sampled one-half the faculty, 

both full-time and part-time, who were teaching 

to 




one or more hunumUies coui^Mn these coU ' • 
'legc»-a total of 1493 instnictofs who responded 

toari ll-t>age<l"*^***°'*®***- ' . . 

This survey provided much information ajjout ; 

the faculty: where they had come from, what - ^ 

they wished they were tog, how they spfcnt • 

their timcJournals thcyWas^iatiojis to . 

whichthey belonged, the number of hours they ^ ^ 

teach, the strength of their commitments to the 

humanities. This information was arrayed ac- ; - 

cording to academic disciplinemd college type, • 

presented in a number of reports, and published 

in a book. The Two^Year College Instructor 

Today. Course / I 

In 1977 wfe studied course iWfcming in the patternlngs • 

humanities, the sample of coUeges was ex. . 
panded to m balanced on(?e more by region, 
size type of control, and organization. Because 
college catalogs d6 not give a conjplete picture, 
examined the class schedules, too. In foreign 
languages, for example, the "^«y 
Ciemian I, 11, III, IV, Spanish I, II, III, IV, 
' French I, II, HI, IV. and so on, but the class 
schedule reveals that only two sections ot Con- 
versational Spanish are offered. Every cte sec- 
tion was counted from^ the schedules, and the 
catjdogs were used to^verify course descriptions. , . 
Enrollme^ figures for spring 1975 apd .^^^^^^^^ 
^977 were provided by*the campus/acihtator at 

each college, who acted as a liaison with the 

Center. v • 

In the second-portion of the 1977 study, an- 
other questionnaire asked instructors how they 
taught their classesi^hat types of media they , 
used what kind of distance was available to 
them', what their course goals were,-the grading ^ 
patterns They utilized, how many pages they 
required the students to read. What types of 



examinations they gave,, the*^ percent 6f class 
time spent in IcctAng and other activities. 

In yet another^ hasc of the study, 20 collegfis 
were studied intensively in order tp find out 
what propels the humanities up or down in thpse 
institutions. These case stwdy visits, were* initi- 
ated v^^ith the iissumption Jha^ enroUmditf, 
cpurses , and effprt exp(?nded on a particular area 
(in this case, the humanities) are fu|ictions of the 
intent of the people pbetating the; institutions 
rather than some my $tfcal result of community 
desires w needs. Indeed^^mrnimity demands 
or student demands at&yety weak as curriculum 
influeikes in compaHson with the demands of 
the professional operators of the institution. This 
is not to say that institutions should or should not 
be more responsive to the community, but 
rtjet^ly to point out that the governing boards, 
the' administrators, and the faculty are the pri- 
mary forces that make the curriculum. 

These assumptions were tested in ^visits 'of 
four-to six-person days to each of the colleges,., 
which were diverse in terms of locale,^ control, 
and emphasis. Thetr course patterns -and eni- 
phasis on the extracurricular humanities adivir 
ties also differed. Where possible, institutions 
were paired — two each irt Kansas, Florida, 
-•Illinois, Tennessee, and Washington— in or- 
der to equalize the various state- laws and pol- 
icies. Institutions were selected where the hu- 
manities seemed to be very strong or very weak, 
based on types of courses and enrollments^ and 
where different influences seemed to be operat- 
ing. 

Using a structured, interview schedule, the 
president, all the d^ans, at least two counselors, 
several faculty members in' the' humanities, 
everyone who was running a special progr^, 
the chairperson- Of^ihe occupational area, the 
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community service dii«clo>, and the librarians 

■ in each of the 20 colleges weie a« queried re- o 

garding ccrtAin conditions, and activities, hot 
/ example, why arc the humanities going up or 
' itovwn? Are you making special efforts to attract 
students to humanities cpurscs? Can students get 
humanUics^ cfcdit without taking humanities 
courts? How many hours of humaniUes are 
tequired for graduation? What percent of stu- 
dents in humanities courses are enrolled in oc- 
cupational programs? Who is being employed to ^ 
teach the humanities? Is there any humamties 

^ content in the occupational courses themselves / 
Is Wone on the governing board supportive of 
or antagonistic to the humanities? What resources 

, are available to ih? humanities faculty? 

Responses to these questions have been in- 
corporated in a set of recommendations that 
have been made in various publications (see 
appende(t bibliography) and at different meet- ■ ^ 

ings and conferences. Before discussing these _ 
recommendations some fmdings from the fac- 
ulty surveys are worth noting, . ' . iinroififortabhi 

Although we m essentially researchers and - UncomfonaDW ^ 
advocates of the humanitie| father than wishful ^"J^ • li 
thinkers, we did assume tfiat if there was one of Concern 
croup which was going to be understanding and 

supportive of the humanities, it was the faculty. , 
' We did not expect to ^nd support across the 

board by presidents or deans because they have 
to be even-handed, applying equal treatment to 

all curriculum ^as. . f ^ 

However, we le6m^ that a sizablenumberot 

the faculty tend not td be concerned with the 
humanities curriculum in general. At best, they 

try to maintain their integrity as teachers ot 
. humanities in their own classrooms. But m 
mafiy cases they have surrendered even that • 
authority , abandoning their commitnaent to thaf 
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which they are teaching They tend not to read 
literature in their fiejld; they do not write; they do 
not attesnd professional nieetings; they are un- 
concerned about the ideas ;|^unding them and 
propelling their work. All individuals do not fit 
this description, but it dcics cKaractcrize an un- 
comfortably large proportion. 

Why ha^ this tendency come about? Part of 
the reasoi^ may be the community college fac- 
ulty's roots in the secondary schools where the 
norm is suspicion of administrators, lack of con- 
cern with academic disciplines, and the practice 
of hiding behind classroom doors. Part of it may 
also be the feelings of betrayal held by many 
faculty members who came into the institutions 
to teach college-parallel courses and instead 
found themselves forced to do various types of 
remedial and developmental work with a student ^ 
population they had not anticipated. Another 
has to do with the location orientation of in- 
structors in institutions that are dedicated to ser- 
ving a local populace. And part may also be due 
to their fear that they may be completely stopped 
^m doing the job that they thought they were 
going to do. We have, heard faculty members 
say, 'i teach French. When languages were 
required I had 27 students in my class. They then 
dropped the language requirements and my 
classes fell from 27 to 2 1 , then 1 3 , and this year I 
met my class and found seven students. What 
am I going to do? I won't have anyone left. They 
will make me teach something that I|im ill- 
equipped to teach . ' ' 

In reaction against these fears, the faculty 
have tried to protect themselves with a variety of 
work rules, contracts, collective bargaining 
agreements, fringe benefits, and workload for- 
mulas. They have said in effect, *'I can't handle 
the problem of cur^culum and I have to protect 



myself. * * Maslow would have understood it; the 
humanities iijstnictors arc down to the level of 
physical Jiftfety. They have to protect themselves, 
and they arc becoming very vigorous in defense 
of themselves and their positions. ' 

The data emanating from our survey of enroll- 
ments ' confimi the faculty '.s feai:s. Between . 
spring 1975 andspring 1977, enrollments m the » 
Alleges sampled^ ^erc up by seven pomt four 
percent, while enrollments in all humanities 
courses werc down by three percent. Some dis- 
ciplines showed drastic declines: cultural an- 
thropology was down ten percent; art history, 
down six percent; history, eight percent; litera- 
ture n percent; music appreciation, nine per- 
cent; philosophy, eight percent. Only three of 
the disciplines in the huijtanities w|nt against^ ^ 

Table * ] 

P«rc«iU Ch«no« In HuminUtoi EnrollnJ^ti 

1975 to 1977 / ' 



\ 

1 



Foreign Languages \. 


+9% 

+§ 

+4 


InterdlsclpHnary Humanities 


Political Science 


Ethnic Studies 


-6 


Art History 


Religious Studies 


-7 
-8 
-8 
-9 

-10 
-13 


Philosophy , / 


History * 


Music Appreciation 


Anthropology 

Literature ^ 
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Total College Enrollments 
Total Humanities Enrollments 



+7 

-3 
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the trend: political science was up by five per- 
cent, probably because Americ^an government is 
? still Inquired in mo$t cpUeges^wid because ad« 

ministration of justice programs are becoming 
more prevalent. Integrated humanities <Mprses 

were up by six pelrcent in enrollments with bourses 
like Modem Culture and the Arts, or Survey of 
• the Humanities, which integrate art, music, phi- 
losophy, and literature, cannibalizing enroll- 
ments from the specific courses. Foreign lan- 
guage enrollments went up by nine percent, with 

Spanish and English as a Second Language ac- 
counting for the increases. Ip fact, ESL was up 
-84 percent in two years and has now overtaken 
French for second place among community col- 
lege language study. More than half the enroll- 
ments in foreign languages are in Spanish. All 
other languages have declined markedly . 
History the In actual numbers history still has the greatest 
Leader enrollments, but they are dropping. Political 
science, including government and law, is in 
second place and closing rapi^y. The foreign 
languages are third. Then comes literature, but 
that too is dropping and may be supplanted in 
time by the integrated humanities couijses that arc 
16 , next in 'terms of enrollments. Philosophy, art 

history, music appreciation,* cultural, anthro- 
pology, and religious studies follow propor- 
tionately in enrollments among the humanities. 

The number of faculty members teaching in 
these areas varies. Foreign language is in third 
place in enrollments, but has relatively fewer 
faculty* members because there is very lit^l^ 
crossover. A person teaching Spanish and Frerich 

would be counted as one instmctor in the foreign 
la\iguages. Similarly i history and political 
> ^ science are often paired. Literature, on the other 

hand» has a great number of instractors because 
* most of the people teaching literature teach one 
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course only and fill out the rest of their load in • . 

English composition. ' ' . ^ 

Data from the class section survey also lend ^ * 
themselves to formulating profiles that char- 
acterize two-year college faculty and classes. 
Thtf average enrollments per class section m the 

humanities stand at'28, tanging from a low of 1.9 
students irt Oie average foreign language class to 

a high of . 37 students in the - interdisciplinary 
humanities courses. Only 12 of 860'cla8S sec- 
tions, sampled had 100 or more students enrolled; 
54 of them had fewer than ten students enrolled 
(most of these were in foreign languages) : The ^ 
larger class sections tend to be taught by those 
faculty who have most experience, tart-time 
and new faculty tend to teach smaller classes 

The amount of class time that instmctprs spend 
on various activities provides other information . 
On average , they lecture 45 percent of the time ; 
class discussion occupies 21 percent of time, 
repibducible media are used 10 percent of the 
class time. (The foreign language classes are 
most likely to have verbal presentations; remove 
^em from the sample and the average would 
well below eight percent). Quizzes and 
examinations comprise another eight percent of 
class\ime. Other variations by discipline sug- 
gest thk the anthropology instructors tend to use 
films h^ily , people in art history use slides and 
' filmstrips^and music appreciation instructors 
were unanimous in reporting they use Audio- . 
tape$ and cassettes and records frequently . 

The instructbrs' goals for their classes also ^?w!w^m«nt 
vary . In response^o questions regarding qualities Acniovemem 
they desire their students tQ achieve, "Leara to 
make better use ofJeisure time" was almost 
never cited in a groupV four choices, while the 
development of citizen^ip, aesthetic apprecia-" 

ERIC \ 17 



tion and sensitivity, and lahguage skills dww 
approximately equal responses. 

In anothe^ set of fSur desired qualities, the 
goal, "Gain respect for traditions and heritage,' 
drew only 10 percent of the responses. Under- 
standing of one'y^wn culture and the cultures of 
others accounted foM5 percent of the respc^ses; \ 
^"Develop their own values," 24 percent; and / 
"Gain abilities to study further in the field," 19 
percent. 

From the thiid set of designated goals, more 
than half the instructors selected "Develop the 
ability to think critically" as niost important for 
their students to achieve. "Gain qualities of 
mind useful in further education" drew a 30 
percent response; "Understand self was the 
third choice, with 11 percent; and only three 
percent selected "Learn to use tyols of research 
inhumanities." 

^ While \he faculty generally perceive the hu- 
manities as p^ of the academic curriculum, 
they are no< seen as useful for leisure time activ- 
ities, not particularly important as tools- for 
learning to understand self, and not useful as 
steps to further research. The top ranking goals- 
learfiing to think critically and understanding 
cultural heritage-are central to general educa- 
tion and are very m\ich within the academic 
mainstream. 

Supporting^the validity of these responses is 
the fact that instructors in the various disciplines 
ranked these goals consistently with what one 
might expect from the nature^of their disciplines. 
"Develop aesthetic appreciation and sensitiv- 
ity " for example, was selected as the top goal 
by nearly a^ tbe art and music appreciation 
. instructors, whereas foreign. language teachers 
wanted students to develop language sensitivity 
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fend skin, and anthropologists desired an under- 
standing of one's own and other cultures. 
Srhc number .of pages that instructors expect 

students to read also points to the way classes are 
conducted. The decline in literacy has been dis- 
cussed widely and it js therefore important to 
verify the anwunt of ije^ding required. The aver- 
age number of textbook pages that instructors 
mandate their students to read comes to 345, 
^ with most reading required in literature and re- 

ligious studies. The foreign languages are well 
below the norm in the number of pages required. 
Around two-thirds of the inst^ctors are well- 
satisfied with the texfejtfie others i^ould like to 
change them. Half the instructors had total say 
in the selection of texts for their classes, The 
smaller colleges seem more inclined to allow 
instructors to select their owii texts; hence, small- 
, college instructors are more likely to be satisfied 
r with those materials. Other required reading in- 
cludes an average 1 10 pages in collections of 
reading in. classes where these are utilized; 55 
pages in reference b^oks; 3 1 pages in magazine 
articles; ai^d 1 3j pages in those classes that utilize 
newspaper^. *' 
20 Essay and Grading in the humanities classes is deter- 
Quick Tests minedtrimarily by essay examinations and quick- 
score or objective tests, although 28 peix:ent of 
the instructors reported they rely heavily on pa- 
pers written outside of class. Other activities are 
less likely to be emphasized in assigning grades 
to students: class discussions, 14 percent; papers 
written in class, 12 percent; oral recitation, 10. 

\ -percent; resular class attendance, 10 percent. 
Field reports, workbook completion, and indi- 
, vidual discussions with insttuctors are all em- 

phasized to a lesser extent. There are many 
differences by discipline. The literature instruc- 
tors arc most likely to be concerned with papers 
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wrifcpr^i<Jc of class; foreign linguage in- 5" ^ ^ 

smictorsTwMt The q»»ck-8corc or objeclW^ 
test is inost fw^wnUy seen in the jnthropology, 
poHtical science; WKl inmic apprecution cla!^ 
Acquiring regulitf class attendance as an impor- 
tant determinant of the student's grade is seen 
overwhelmingly in the music appreciation 
classes Mom than three-fourths of the class 
sections are graded on an A.B.C.D.F scale; 16 
pcrccm on A,B;C/no credit. Pass/fail, pass/no 
credit, A,B,C/no credit grading practices are 
offered in only a few classes, and the grading 
opti^ps, other than A,B,C,D,F are practically 

never seen in the smaller institutions ni##-«.no-« ' 

The curriculum and enrollment data revealed Dirwr^nc** 
differences in the percentages of students of the In Cour««» 
humanities and in the variety of courses pre- 
sented in different colleges. This finding is not l. 
surpwsing; what is notable is that the differences ' ( ; 

cannot be attributed to community demo- 
graphics. They seem rather to relate to internal 
dynamics of the institutions. 

As an exahiple, we visited two colleges less 
than 50 nailes apart, operating in the smnc kind 
of environment and drawing students from the 21 
same types of socioeconomic backgrounds. In 

' one, the humanities are required in every occu- 
pational program. There is a vigorous cohs of 

. humanities instructors the chairperson of the 

humanities department and five faculty mem- . > 
iKrs. The college has 1 1 ,000 students; the half r 
dozen faculty members are not a big percentage 

of the instmctore. However, they built a very 
strong integrated humanities course, stressed^ 
and ^rsuaded the curriculum committee ot it^ 

^ value The chairperson of the technical pro- 
grams at that college reported that the programs 
in his area all have trade advisory councils made 
up of union and business people . Frequently , the 
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advisory councils may recommend that the pro- 
grarii drop the humanities requirepeht and Oil 
the tync with a particular skil, such as typing, 
t The chairperson of the occupational area takes 

that proposal to the curriculum committee, re- . 
views it with the humanities instructors, and 
* returns to the trades ad^sory committee with aX 
decision which indicates that deletion of the 
humanities requirement would result m the loss 
of the degree program. Not incidentally, the 
general statewide requirement is six units in- ) 
hun^anities, but that college has a nine-unit re- 
V quiremcnt— a 50 percent increase which means 
^ much in terms of enrollment, funding, and staff- 

The other institqtion close by had humanities 
instructors who tended to be withdrawn, bitter, 
reclusive, and hostile. They thought httle of 
each other and perceived the administrators as 
antagonistic. They reported that they ' 'coulfl not 
even get past their own department .and get the 
people there to agree on a change of textbook." 
Yet the president of this same ir^stitution said he 
cared about the humanities . Which came first— 
the fact that they could not agree among them- 
22 selves about simple curricUlar decisions or the 

perceived hostility of the administration? 

These intensive case studies clearly showed 
that the strength of the humanities in the institu- 
tion is only marginally related to the community 
in which the college is located. The humanities* , 
depend considerably more on the characteristics 
of the institution than th«y do on the tyf>cs of 
people in the community. If the humanities m- 
stn^ctors put together a course called, * 'Human- 
ities in a Technological Society and make it 
pertinent to occupational students, the trades 
advisory committees may grumble, but the stu- 
dents take it and may gain much from the course. 
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The literature reviews, case studies, and 7 
analysis of data derived from the purveys, fwj^ 
uUy. curriculum, and instructional prB^^f^ 
have provided extensive information on tlfhu- 

manities in two-year colleges ^^^^ 
s basic assumptions undergirded the studies: ,|pv^r: 
humanities must be maintained as part of We ^ 
educational offenngs in community colleges, 
and the humanities can most effectively, and 
immediately be strengthened through iirterven- 
tions with the college staff. Building on this da^a 
and on numerous discussions with two-year col- 
lege educator*, the Center for the Study of Com- 
munity Colleges has made recommendations to 
college leaders,.graduate school program direc- 
tors, and state and federal agency heads. p,.hdlna 

For example, differential funding patterns 
tend to be very debilitating. If a coj»munity Patterns 
. college. .Reives so many dollars per ^em per ^^l^ ^^ 
credif hour from the state for its enrollments in Questions 
the humanities, and three times that amoum for 
enrollmems in allied health programs, some 
messages are bfeing conveyed about the value of 

one program over another. ^ 
Perhaps those responsible rationalize that it 

cost* more to teach nursing than it docs to teach 
humanities." Perhaps so, but why should that ^ 
be the case? Traditionally . the humanities have 
been taught by one person in a ^2?"^ with a 
group of people sitting in chairs. The instmc- 
tor's equipment includes a chalkboard and an 
' eraser. Nursing requires a clinic with equipment 
and furnishings— an entirely differem pattern of 
teaching. In automotive repair there must be 
machinery and tools, and many auto repair shops 

have a quarter of a million dollars worth of . 
equipment in them. Yet, instruction in the hu- 
manities can be made even less costly by putting 

more people in the room. 
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Much of that attitude is a result of a long 
history of flaculty teac)iing humanities who reaUy , 
believe that ho more is needed. Why don't the 
faculty in music appreciation say, order tp 
' learn to appreciate music, our students must 
each have their own stereo sets and a couple of 
hundred records, and the colleg^hould pay for • 
it.'' Why don't the faculty in H history say, 
'*Our Students should have funds to travel to 
museums to see the original works." Why 
shouldn't the anthropology instructors say. 
"We can't teach* ant{iropology unless our stM-. 
dents arc paid to travel to archaeological digs. ' , 

The political science instructors could insist that 
if students are going to lewn tht'way decisions 
are really made in government they must serve 
apprenticeships in commissions and agencies, 
that they can't leam government by studying the 
tripwike system of checks and balances on the 
national level, that that's, not where gov^sm- 
. mental decisions are made. 

Chalk Dust on A ■ similar contention can be made for evciy 
Their Clothes discipline within the humanities. The point is 

that the instructors tt^ditionally have been 
- wrapped up in a different mode of thinking, 
24 believing that all they need is a group of students 

with them in a classroom. And so, the nursing 
educatore get the clinics, the automotive repair 
programs get the equipment, and the humanities 
* instructors get chalk dust on their clothing. The 

' * perception that it costs more to teach career 
programs than it does to teach the humanities is 
very deeply set with the public, the admini- 
strators, and with the faculty themselves. There 
is a curious paradox here;, if the humanities can 
be taught inexpensively, why not teach more of 

them rather than fewer? 

Outside-of-class activities in the humanities 
tend to be especially restricted in states where 
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the colleges receive funfls based on the number 
of students cnioUcd in courses. And in nearly all 
institutions, the budget lines for community 
service and student activities differ from those 
received for class instruction^ thus effectually 
separating two sets of activities that should re- 
inforce each otb&T. New funding formulas that 
run to total programmatic emphasis, cu^cular 
and extra curricular, should be explored. The 
faculty should at least be able to draw on the 
student activities budget to prepare and pub- 
licize their events. ) 

Another recommendation stemming from our 
research has to do with advisory boards. The 
humanities must be cultivated among a lay con- 
stituency. The faculty understand the impor- 
tance of community relations. Nearly all survey 
respolidents agreed with the statement, "This 
' college should be actively engaged in community 
s^hrice," but they do not sec the community as 
an important asset in the humanities program. In 
answer to an open-ended question asking, what 
changes the instructor would like to see effected 
in the humanities program, 30 percent noted, 
**Morc and better humanities courses," while 
only three percent indicated "More community 
involvement." 

The occupational programs have been quite 
successful in organizing interested members of 
the community as program advisors, student 
placement and recmiting agents, and program 
supporters. The humanities advocates should 
take similar action because the humanities in- 
structors need the conununity connection. They 
, need a group to champion their cause when the 
humanities course requirements come under at- 
tack. They need a group to tell them where their 
students can find meaningful emplc^ment. 
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These advlsoiy conmitte«s can be comprised 
„fl!^^„„to^ concerned with the humm- 

wjffl museum "^"^S: 
h«Lr reoortets, radio and television petsonali- 
Hef JS^o^Wtion executives who have m- 
tlrest^n Smanities. Every commimRy has . 
Sc^^pte; it >»mains for the hurtianities in- 
S^Sose^k them out a,^invoJ«> U^^^^^ 

discussions of their <P^IS^' J^''T "' 
cfmrors and faculty leaders should organize lay 
coZute^as to the humanities programs arul 
shTlMe the humanities instructors m 

f^rnrtinQ With thesf committees> 
'''^?iSi.ies faculty are «w.^th«*e^^ 

fl need for career programs: 38 percent agrw 
wirt smeinent, -Career education and oc- 
Tu^lSnal training should be the maprxmp^^^ 
in today's community (joUcge. titey 
Sio^how to bring the humanities to the stti^te 
K^se programs. Evfcn though mpst of them 

rhiS'a'ching the humanities to — m 
occuoational programs IS different from teacn ng 

SSsmdents they feel those students should 

Kg^stion is impractical 

cupational program heads are willing to impose 

-to'^SIsthein^rtionofp.rt^ns^^^ 

to^S^e a culmral '-^"^^^ 
might welcome a unit on 'n.e "''"f 

r-w-vino taueht by an anthropologist. The 
feaSof me'chanics ««' -"f^^ 
students to a philosophy course, Wt they m^ht 

appreciate having a ""^"'j ;'^„!^'"or 
isthics oreoared by the philosophy instructor, 
m AesE of Design could be presented to 
Hldems in an electronics technology program 
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by a teacher ,of art. And a classicist could teach 
Greek and Latin Roots of Medical Terms to 
medical tiechnoWgy students. 

Seljral obstacles to existing patterns of tcaclk^ 
ing the humanities to students in occupational 

programs must be overcome. Most instructors . 
are paid on the basis of classroom contact hours. 

Most classes are semester long. And instructional 
funds are typically allocated by department. In ^ 
short, the workload and budgeting formulas OvafCOW 
. make it difficult for an instiiictbr to 1>uild a 
section of a course to be taught to students en- 
^ rolled in another course. It is essential for gov- 
erning boards and administrators to revise fac- 
ulty worklodd formulas and intramural fiscal 
allocations to accommodate instructors who 
want to teach short segments of the humanities 
in otherwise technical courses. 

As a group, the faculty have DTokeri almost 
CQmpletely with the lower schools. Although ■ 
half the faculty in two-year colleges have had 
secondary school experience, people, in this , ' ^ 

group tend to be older and are not being replaced ). 

as rapidly as they once were. More to the point, 
few of the humanities instructors want anything 
to do with the secondary schools, looking instead 
toward the universities. This attitude makes cur- ^ 

riculum articulation, Student iecrt»itment, and ^ ) 

shared instructional techniques difficult ^o effect 

between two-year colleges and secondary 

schools. But such activities ajenec^sary if the 7 , 

two-year cblleg^s are lb dct as t^roper entry points > , 

to postsecpndary education for a tpajority of the , ^ 

high school graduates Who plart to gO on to 

college. Administrators and, faculty leaders 

should arrange continuing series of meetings - ) 

between humanities instructors at their own in- j 
stitution and the neighboring secondary schools, 
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forming members of both groups into committees 
for articulating curriculum and instruction. 

4 Scholarly tcsearch is not high oji the Itst of. 
priorities for two-year college instnictors: al- 
though 61 percent of the humanities faculty say 
they would like to spend time on research or 
professional wrijing, only nine percent indicate 
L ' they would **Do research" if they had a free 

summer Two-year institutions ^are not com- 
mitted to scholarly research and, accordingly, 
the efforts of instructors to gain support for such 
activities are not likely to bear fruit. Nonethe- 
less, most of the faculty would like to have more 
time to plan their courses, and nearly half ot 
them have prepared multi-media instructional 
SchoiarlY programsforuse in their classes. The tin» that is 
R«Mar«h typically spent by university professors on 
. N^tT Scholarly r^earch is ^^m^y^^^ 

HIah Priority year colleges by instructqii-^^Yg^^ 

' tional resources available through faculty feh 
*' lowships, instructional development grants, 

summer pay, and released time to encourage 
f , faculty to develop their own courses and repro- 

ducible media. 

28 The faculty need time to interact with others 

who arc teaching in their fitelds. And most want 

further professional development, eithcrtfy en- 
rolling in courses in a university, obtaining a 
higher degree, or otherwise enhancing their 
knowledge. Still, half reported that satisfactory 
opportunities for inservice training are not avail- 
able at their own colleges. 

Opportunities for further study can be pre- 
sented in several ways. Fellowship programs 
direc^d toward two-year college instructore can 

be expanded, allowing die faculty to study a^ 
universities. Governing boards can encourage 
upiversity study by offering sabbatical leaves. 
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Yet the faculty also need to Ik able to study on 
their own campuses. State education agencies 
and other extramural si4>port groups should 
make funds for special forms of inservice train- 
ing available to the colleges ^irectly. The fac- 
ulty will make good use of properly designed 
piognims. Another set- of recomnwndations is 
addressed to the graduate degree-granting msti- 
tutions whose practices nuWt be modified if they 
arc to assist the faculty Vho are teaching the 
humanities— hence the humanities themselvesr- 
in two-year colleges. The graduate programs 
can help themselves, too, by recruiting mature, 
interested graduate students from the lai^ge pool 
,.>^^F^xpcricnced faculty members. ^ 
. ThcVwo-ycar college instructors wOUld prtfcr 
to spend niore time than they are now spendyig 
on their ovrtn graduate education, but it is diffi- 
dilt for th^m to meet the residency requirements 
SJiposcd by most graduate programs. In order to 
accommodate working instructors the graduate 
programs must offer courses in late afternoons 
and on weekends during the academic year, 
courses during the summer, and courses on the 
^ campuses themselves. Some programs have 
moved vigorously in the direction of recruiting 
two-year college insUiictors to their programs 
and making appropriate adjustments. The 
Princeton University department of history ot- 
fers a Community College Internship Program in 
association with Mercer County Community 
^ College. Camtegie-Mellon University has an 
especially designed program for two-year col- 
lege history and social science instnictors. The 
University of Michigan offers a doctor of arts in 
the teaching of English that is directed pnmanly 
towaitl practicing faculty members. Several 
other programsjnight be cited, burthe point is 
thai models for restructured academic discipline- 
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bascd graduate programs are available. Mahy 
more of these types of programs, should he de- 
^ signed to accommodate faculty members who 
commute from tWo-year colleges or who cim 
take but one or two semesters of residency i 

FacpUy members fjcefcr advice on teaching \ 
that comes from th^ir own colleagues and from 
their counterparts in other two-year colleges. 
When asked how they would rate various groups 
as sources of advice on teaching, 91 percent of 
our respondents noted that their colleagues were 
useful. This was the highest percent of all choices 
Teaching offered, ranking well ahead of ' 'university pro- 
by Peers fessors.'* Graduate programs can capitalize on 
the desire of two-year college instmctors to be 
taught by their peers by involving community 
college instructors as clinical professors. 

Nearly half the faculty members in two-year 
colleges teach in two or more subject areas. This 
leads them to see the value of interdisciplinary 
courses for which they need cross-disciplinary 
preparation programs. If interdisciplinary grad- 
uate programs cannot be readily developed, 
single department programs can at least be . 
modified so that graduate students are required 
30 to take substantial portions of their work in 

cognate areas. 

The preparation of new instructors also needs 
some modest reshaping. Few graduate programs 
now requiit practipe-teaching, yet many em- 
ploying administrators feel it is e|pential for the 
otherwise inexperienced applicant. The faculty, 

too, recognize the value of pedagogical training: 
When asked what type of training they would 
seek before teaching if they were to begin all 
over again, many indicated they would have 
preferred more student teaching and teaching 
S methods courses . Academic departments should 

offer a student-teaching or teaching internship 
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component along with the traditional master of 
arts degree programs. 

We also sug|a;cst tJjiit new classes be introduced 
that arc consistent with the ways many people 
today are thinking. Ethics and personal value 
systems, classes based, on individual histones 
and cultural contexts, and languages for traver 
use might all appeal to today's students. Inde- 
pendem study and travel abroad preparation arc 
alsolikely to stimulate student interest and might 
well be tied to several disciplines. Interdiscipli- 
nary courses are already achieving some follow- 
ing and they could be directed to students who 
are planning to travel abroad or in the country. 
Credit for television classics and for theater 
attendance are also popular ways of stimulating 
intercst-and. incidentaUy. college enrollment 
While self-paced instructional units might be 
offered by several disciplines, foreign languages 
seemnd. be especially good candidates for this 
type of kheduling-particularly in the smaller 
colleges that offer few languages. The range of 
foreign language courses could also be expand^ 
by establishing exchange programs with neigh- 
boring institutions (either two-year or four-year). 
Colleges offering foreign languages that are not 
in the !X)ster of neighboring institutions could 
encourage out-of-district students to enroll in 
their courses. 

While women'* literature and women's and 
ethnic studies have not maintained the momen- 
tum they first enjoyed, theylpresent other pos- 
sibilitifcs, is do bilingual and bicultural. courses. 
Interdisciplinary courses seem natural in these 
contexts. Literature could also affect the occu- 
pational students by discussing materials unique 
to specific careers. And anthropology could 
emphasize studeftts' own cultural backgrounds. 
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as well ^ familiarizing them with the heritage of 

others. . . ^/^ j » 

Scvcralsi«fcrencc8 have aheady been macJe <o 
intcidiscipnn^ courses. Our investigations 
have uncovitred a number of different types of 
programs that are being conducted, and these 
might be cxnanded to other institutions. For 
example, a cSurse entitied Cultural Patterns of 
Western Man \ompares,the backgrounds, or- 
ganizations, and styles of philosophy, music, 
literature, painting, sculpture^ and architecture. 
Bronowski's Aseeht of Man remains a primary 
example of intcrdisisiplinary program and could 
well be rc-issued. Scitence and Society or Science 
and Political Ideology\have been tritfd, The Art 
of Being Human is another new integrated two- 
year college-constructe<rcourse. 
^ We have recounted sonle of the work we h^vc 

View ' •been doing with the humanities in community 
colleges nationwide. We hdve much data, we 
are making many otiier recoiunendations, and 
we have issued many reports, ^ut changes and 
improvements will depend on Wt people within 
4he colleges. If the humanities areio survive, the 
^ administrators, the faculty, and ottwr educatort 
.32 must take a broader view of their place and their 

value. \ 

For the immediate future, tradition and mertia 
will sustain a few instructors who want to con- 
duct tiieir professional lives in a room with a few 
students, talking about something that interests 
them very much— whetl>er it's Plato or the Ren- 
aissance. However, we are talking about a dif- 
ferent role, a different way of viewing instniction 
in the community colleges. We feel that the 
humanities deserve a pl^e in Uie colleges and 
that those who teach the humanities Must woric 
to keep them there. They must get out of their 
classrooms, form their support groups, became 
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active ^ curriculMm committees\j»write 
their courses; write instriicttonal materiakbuild 
portions of their courses especially for the Binds 
of students they haVe. This takes a committed 
sot of instructors. And they need help. ' ^\ 
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The Humanities: 
Time for a New 
Approach 

Leslie G. Koltai 

The current cry for curricular relevance has 
done much to rock the precarious boat in which 
the humanities have been drifting for the last 
decade. The recent upsurge in vocational edu- 
(lation has played a m^jor role in our current 
plight of slumping enrollments, scarcity of jobs 
for our graduates, and diminished status within 
. the college community. ^ 
j While I will concede that the sheer tech- 
nological (complexity of modem life demands 
that the educational system offer extensive train- 
ing in what we could call survival skills, 1 am 
convinced that we cannot neglect education for 
the quality of life while we are providing edu- 
cation for the mechanics of living| . 
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And yct» the conditions with which we are deal- . ^ 
ing include the following: 

p Enrollments arc steadily declining inthehu- 

manitiesv 

• Hiimanitics requirements for transfer to four- 
year institutions are diminlshing-^us remov- 
ing incentive for secondary school and lower- 
division work in this field . 

• Graduates ftx)m college humanities progrthis 

are among the least sought-after by employers. 

• Many English instructors feel that their woA 
is bein^ undermined or devalued by the current 
stress on improving basic skills— and the sub- 
sequent infusion of remedial courses mto our 
programs. 

• There is such a high degree of specialization 
in many humanities courses ttiat some obser^^^ 
predict that eventually even the sttidy of Chaucer 
or Dickens will be confined to the efforts of 
those who wish to bccomi specialists in the field 
of literature. 

• The humanities have drifted away from the 
areas of main concern in everyday life. Since 
instnictors in this field find little in common 
with the more practical concerns of society . they 
feel scant motivation to integrate their areas pt 
study with those broader Issues. 

• We have become entrenched in doing things 
the same old way-even though our goals and 
the environment in which we function continue 
to change dramatically. We need to work on 
lack of flexibility— in approac|» and in attitude. 

• Because student programs are usually or-^ 
Kanized either around vocational or academic 
objectives, opportunity for students to pursue 

• »th lines of study concurrently is limited. 
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• Instructors in the humanitiw; have been fmg- 
mented into splinter groups-wither by discip- 
line, or by whether they teach in the^diy or 
evening. This has allowedlittlc interdisciplinary 
discussion or opportunity to work out mutual 
concerns and problems. 

• Articulation agreements with four-yoar in- 
stitutions have been stymied in many cases. 

• Even within the humanities "family / ' there 
have been serious doubts expressed about the 
value of some of our courses of study 

' • vThcre arc relatively few members of ethnic 
minorities teaching hbmanities courses— wl\j[ch 
could indicate that members of those groups do 
not feel our programs are relevant to their life- 
style and approach to lifc^^Thw « a*so an indi- 
cation of the need for more m&ority input. 

• Many humanities instructoris teach in several 
different study areas^^hich v^eakens their de- 
partmental identificatioh^mTthe affiliation with 
their own primary discipline. 

• There has been intense competition in many 
areas of study for grant ^money— competition 
that, ov^r the long ran. may have been detn- 
mental to the humanities as a whole. 

• While we educators have long talked of inter- 
disciplinary curricula, there is much that still has 
to be done in order to link the study of the 
humanities with that of science, medicine, engi- 
neering, and so ©n. ^ 

• We have not been open enough to the con- 
cept of offering education where it is most 
needed, instead of in traditional settings. 

• We in co^unity college humwjities pro- 
grams h^ve ofteii been unable to clcai^dentify 
our lole in the educational landscape. "We h^e 
tended to merge our role with either that of me 
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ficcondwy school 6r the univcreity---iK)t^^^^^ 
ing the unique place we hold and the distinct 
range of educational possibilities our posiition 

offers us. ! . ■ r - 

Those arc just some of the problems we face It 

we are to move this aie^' of study back to its 
deserved state of health and vitality. In order to 
do so, we first need to take a lesson from^our 
counterparts in vocational education who have 
learned to effectively recruit support from mem- 
bcre of the local business and industnal com- 
munity. This interplay has resulted m more ef- 
fective curricula, as well as programs that arc 
generally rclevani and up-to-daje. It has also 
served to involve a broader segment of the com- 
munity , which has often been translated into job 
openings foriprogram graduates. 

It's true that, for vocational programs, poten- 
tial membere of community advisory boards are 
easy to identify and recruit. But take a look at the 
tpsters of those people in your communities who 
support the local galleries, museums, lecture 
halls, music, and tiicatcr centers. You will find 
leaders pf Uie business and professional sphere-- 
neople'who have demonstrated an interest m the 
• finer aspects of intellectual endeavor. It is nrQ^ 
premise that these same types of people could be 
convinced to participate in advisory boards for 
our humanities departments. Not only would we 
Rain the fresh outlook that their opmions would 
provide-but we might also help to expand the 
iob market for our graduates. After all, a cor- 
porate executive who has helped to formulate 
relevancy criteria for a program in hterajurc-- 
for example- would probably have some inch- 
nation to fill job vacancies with graduates ot 
humanities programs. 

I suggest; too. more follow-utf^ith our al^m- 
ni. This could servrrdual purpose by providing 
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u& with needed feedback on the efficacy of our 
programs and by serving as another form of 
advisory board-one with direct awl njitningfiil 

ties to our colleges. , ^ 

We have also failed to offef our students the 
option of studying both vocational and humani- 
ties programs at the same time. Yes, we give hp 
service to this kind of duality-but we haven t 
yet worked effectively to develop either joint 
degrees or merged degrees, in which a student 
could pursue a balanced program of occupa- 
tional and academic studies geawd tp provide 
optimum effectiveness after graduation. 

By adapting humanities programs for voca- 
tional students or for those aheady employed, 
we could broaden their horizons while revitaliz- 
ing our own programs. And, by incorpoi;^ting 
vocational training in what some call our '•irrele- 
vant" liberal arts tracts, we could do much to 
nullify the argument that our programs are use- 
less to life after graduation. Cr»^«..r««lnn 
This >vould also require a new approach to Encouraging 
counseling, with emphasis placed on cncourag- g^^!, . 
ing a broader perception of just what education- Perceptions 
is—and what it can be. What we're talking is, m 39 
fact, irttegratiort— integration of courses, of our 
educational philosophy, of programming, and 
of approaches to learning. And this integration 
cannot help but infuse the previously divergent 
paths of educaUon with renews vigor and vi- 
tality— as well as increased relevance. . , - 

Why , for example, couldn't classes be devised 
to examine such contemporary themes as ethics 
and moralsin the fields of medicine or engineer- 
ing^ Wouldn't discussions of the moral implica- 
tions of recombinant DNA be as valid in science 

class as in a philosophy course? 

And what about giving work experience credit 
for humanities students? Or offering humanities 
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courses in factories* in office buildings— in 
places of ennployment? We have discovered ttie 
wisdom of providing career advancement courses 
in such places~-but why limit our offerings to 
those that aie so closely tied to the work day? 
Wouldn't office workers find a lunch-tinie course 
in conversational French a nice addition to theit 
day? Or what about a book discussion class 
offered in the employee lounge of a hospital? - 
Instructional television courses would be most 
appropriate . The possibilities are endless . 

We should realize that, in such courses, we 
don't need to provide our students with acpm- 
plctc and comprehensive survey of a specific 
. ai«a of study. We can also provide a service by 
stimulating their curiosity and interesting them 
in pursuing more educational options— either in 
the same discipline or in other areas of the hu- 
manities. . . 

Foreign language faculty have be^n coming 
up with innovations along this line— by offering 
such courses as French for Goumiet Cooking, 
Spanish for Public Agency Employees, and 
Italian for Opera Fa^is. ^ 

Others in the humanities might follow this 
example and investigate the possibility of courses 
on such topics as European political cartoons, 
cultural implications of television advertising, 
drama survey^ for theater buffs, or history of 
Mexico for the traveler. We could present courses 
to retailers delving into the meaning of creativ- 
ity, or short classes on moral implications in 
urban planning could be offered at City Hall. In 
this way, we would encourage members of our 
communities to view education in the human- 
ities as something that can assist them in getting 
more out of their hobbies, their interests, their 
jobs. We would be making study relevant and 
meaningful for them. 
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In the interest of innovation, vc should con- 
sider offering joint degrees, in which the diploma 
can be earned by either concumJnt or consccu^ 
tive courses of study in the humanMes and other 
disciplines. This would require littl^orno change 
in the way the classes are uught— the^cture 
of the program would be the only diffefcnce^ 

For those institutions more wiJIlmg to mvcsti- JJf^ 
gate new options, there could be merged degrees uegr^i 

in which a combination of courses is Presented 
in Older to offer a harmonious and logical blend 

of job-related and academic training. Courses 
could ht structured in such a way as to permit 
instmctors from both the humanities and the 
occupational sphered work together to develop . 

themes of common >leyancy in jvhich they i 
could evcnihare teachihg'responsibilities. 

After all, our traditidnal procedure of or- 
ganizing study areas by discipline is something 
that we have modeled after the university . But is 
that mode really applicable to the community 
college which is supposed to be a leader in 
educational innovation? We need to cxamme 
our options— without unquesUoningly adopting 
structures that might not be best for iis or for the 

' students we seek to serve. r 

A fringe benefit of this kind of innovation 
would undoubtedly be faculty and institutional 
renewal. To encourage this trend, I would also 
like to suggest that more attention be paid to 
instructional development grants to go along 
with cooperative curricular coherence. worK- 
shops could be held ^ong odier-than^depart- 
mental lines-permitting our faculty member 
to investigate together new ways in which to 
' strengthen their individual areas of study by 

.developing along parallel lines. 

^Fadulty retreats, too, have long been used to 
stimulate discussion about mutual concerns 
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within individual disciplines. Bwt why not open 
up this arena and bring together, for example, 
philosophy and engineering departments, or 
foreign language faculty and those from the 
schools of business administration or nursmg / 

Speakingof faculty, there is another aspect of 
the plight of the humanities which does not seem ^ 
to hold any easy answers. There are propor- 
tionately higher numbers of part-time instruc- 
tors in our humanities departments than in most 
other disciplines. This makes close identifica- 
tion with specific departments and with the 
goals of those departm<^nts njorc difficult a^/ 
best With the financial cronch,. it is not likely 
that this ^mation will ease in the foreseeable 
future. But perhaps, by being more aware of it, 
we can work to include our part-umers in the 
workshops and retreats to which I previously 
referred, thereby at least heightening their ex- 
posure to problems and considjetions facing us. 

We in the humanities hav?%ng been accused 
of not presenting a unified front, of having no 
common voice with which to communicate our 
' concerns— both within and outside of the aca- 
demic community . That criticism is valid. How- 
ever, we are moving to correct this situation. 
The. American Association for the Advancement 
of the Humanities, which has pledged itself to 
providing some common ground around which 
we can rally , is one indication of this trend . 

It is hoped jhat the Association will provide 
another forum through which we can communis 
cate, and will offer a broader perspective which 
will hopefully encourage all of us to look be- 
yond ourVwn narrowed spheres of concern. 

Thete are no easy answers to revitahzation of 
the humanities: But through continued discus- 
sion and an opeurminded approach lo reexamin- 
ing some of our long-held practices, I believe 
that— together-r-we can make great strides. 
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Community Forums: 
A Boost for the 
Humanities 

Diane U. Eisenberg 

Interest in the humanities is being revitalized 
in community and junior colleges through com- 
munity outreach programs with severar new 
twists. The programs that are being offered are 
community fomms and town meetings. Initially, 
there appears to be nothing new about thaU 
Community colleges have been holding public 
' forums for years. In fact, the recent attention 
being given community fomms at community 
colleges can be traced to the hundreds of town 
meetings Held by community colleges during the 
bicentennial as part of *the American Issues 
Forum. As a result of that experience, however 
and a series of projects that followed, conducted 
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from 1977 to the present by the American Asso- 
ciation of Community and Junior Colleges with 
funding from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, community forum programs at 
•> many colleges have taken on a new look: 

^ • The community forums have become Jim- 
1 manitiigs-focused fomms. 

J • ifhe community fomms are being linked di- 
rectly to media programs that jftt similarly hu- 

* ' manities-focustd. 

• The community fomm programs include a 

host of nXm^Mumnities-focused '^tnX^M co- 
operation with other community groups. 

In essence, the humanities are central to this 
entire community program— the public foronxs, 
the newspapj|«*, telnivisiori, and radio compo- 
nents that run concurently , and the fiiU spectrum 
of related events that take place at libraries, 
museums, churches, and other community insti- 
tutions. 

riorums The notion of melding the community forum 
andCbN and its related events with the humanities 

through the media was at the heart of a national • 
^ humanities demonstration program conducted 

^ by AACJC with funding from NEH during the 

fall of 1977. and the spring of 1978. Eleven 
community colleges participated in the program 
by developing model community forum pro- 
grams based upon articles and supplementary 
materials prepared by distinguished humanists 
for Courses by Newspaper (CbN), an NEH 
funded program at University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, San Diego. Courses by^ 
Newspaper presents education programs that 
T' combine the resources of the nation's news- 

papers and institutions of higher learning. Each 
semester, a series of 1 5 articles appears in news- 
papers across the country to serve as the basis for ^ 
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credit and iK>n-credit courses offered at two-^car 
and four-year colleges and universities, 

AACJC*s 9ommunity forum demonsU:ation 
program added a new dimension to Courses by 

Newspaper. The weekly, articles provided pro- 
cram planners with an existing humanities re- 
source that was readily available to forum atten. 
dees The newspaper articles read in advance ot 
each forum stimulated interest and enhanced the 
participants' understanding of the contemporary 
issues to be discussed. 

In addition to demonstrating an extended and 
creative area of the media—in this case, news- 
papers-as enrichment for community discus- 
sion, objectives for the participating colleges 
were: 

• to show that community and junior colleges , 
working with others, could provide through com- 
munity fonims innovative and attractive hu- 
manities programs for their communities; 

• to demonsu^ate the relevance and increased 
understanding that the humanities could bring to 

. today's problems through non-partisan, in- 
formed discussion . . .the kind of discission that 
seeks to.clarify the value questions that underlie 
so many of today 's perplexing issues; 

• to develop replicable humanities-focused 
community forum models for sharing with com- 
munity colleges and other institutions . 

The participating colleges began planning 
their programs three months before the first fo-^ 
rum was to take place. They worked with spe- 
cially formed community advisory committees, 
cosjwnsoring o^g^izations, humanities faculty, 
arid the local media to prepare series of regularly 
scheduled humanities-focuse^ community fo- 
rums and related events on the Courses by News- 
paper themes and topics. 



Each community fomm began with an infor- 
mational presentation— lecture, a panel, a de- 
bate, a dramatization, afilm, or a radio or televi- 
sion biDadcast. This portion of the forum was 
followed by a discussion period, time for ex- 
pressing and sharing ideas, led by members of 
the community and the humanities faculty. Fo- 
rum attendees were advised to lead the^ CbN 
articles in their loial ncws|5jw>c)rs. At some 
events copies of the relevant articles were dis- 
tributed for easy reference. The forums were 
free, open to the public, and cosponsored by 
community service groups, libraries, local 
media, and other interested community organi- 
zations and agencies. In addition to the series of 
public forums, other humanities-focusfed com- 
munity events, activities, and resources were 
identified, stimulated, and publicized by the 
community college forum directors; among 
these were library exhibits, film series, speaker 
bureaus, and festivals, all on the forum issue. 
These complementary, events contributed to the 
vitality of the program by drawing attention to 
and reinforcing the themes of the forums. They 
extended opportunities for citizen participation, 
46 ' thereby enriching the public dialogue. 

Sharing In the fall of 1978 and^he spring of 1979, 

the Resulto following the demonstration program, the par- 
ticipating "colleges shared their experiences— 
what worked; as well as what did not work — 
with community college colleagues at a series of 
' ' Pight two-day regional Community Fonun Work- 

shops. The workshops were conducted by 
AACJC and hosted by the participating colleges, 
with funds from NEH . Each workshop included 
an actual community forum. The forum topics 
and formats differed at each workshop. Among 
the memorable workshop fomms was ofte con- 
ducted by the Tarrant County Junior College 
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District, Fort Worth, Texas, entitled Man s 

Confrontation with Death.*' The forum. Mto 

the Course by Newspaper entitled **Death and . 

Dying.* * was preceded by a tour of the Pompeu 

'79 exhibit, a fitting humanities-focused related 

event. At the o\itsct of the fomm, an informa- ) 
tional presentation, in two parts, consisted of an 
abbreviated dramatic presentation of "The Shad- 
ow Bo^;' a play by Christopher Isherwood. 
This was followed by a panel of reactors that 
' included a p^osopher, a theologian, a sociol- 
ogist, and a professor of literature. A discussion 
period, which many attendees felt was too short, 

concluded the evening event. w.hlnflton 
. Another fine forum model was presented as Wash ngton 

part of the community forum workshop hosted Moqai 
by Tacoma Community College. Seven cospon- 

sors, including a television station a news- 
paper, a library , and a university , joined Tacoma 

Community College to present the fomm. Also 

linked to the Death and Dying course, the torum 

was entitled ' 'The Moral Dilemmas of Death: Is 

Life Prolonged Unnecessarily Through Tech^ 

nology?" It was taped for statewide television 

broadcast in conjunction with statewide forums 47 

in local communities sponsored by community \^ 

colleges. The moderator was a humanist, as was 

the featured speaker, who had served as national 

academic cooidinator of the Death and Dying 

course Panelists* included two philosophers, a 

psychologist, and the president of a funeral home. 

This forum was satisfying in great measure l)e- 

cause of the extraordinary skill with which the 
moderator assured, with appropriate questioning, 
that each panelist drew for responses upon his 

humanities background. 

Other highlights of the eight community forum 
workshops were sessions with titles such as "A 
• Humanistic Approach to Community Forum 

V 
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Topics/' '^Involving Local Media In Comniui 
nity Fonims/' and ''Involving Humaniatsj* 
Foniih Moderaton and Presenters.'' B«:h work- 
shop also included a session on finding forums 
that was lei by directors of the state humanities 
councils ^vcral of the demonstration programs * 
had been co-fUndcd by AACJC and state hu- 
manities councils. Programs for the public m 
which issues are addressed from the humanistic 
perspective are a primary cortccm of these coun- 
cils Thus their resources, botili financial and 
programmatic, available to the participating col- 
lege from the planning period to the time of the 
forum, greatly enriched the substantive quality 
of the entiiv forum series. It is encouraging to 
note that one outgrowth of the demonstration 
program and the follow-up series of woricshops 
has been an increase in working relationships 
between community colleges and their state hu- 
manities councils on community forum programs 
and other humanities projects, . 

The national demonstration program and the 
workshop series, both having stressed the im- 
portance of bringing the humanistic perspective 
to public discussion of pressing .contemporary 
issues, paved the way for a major community 
forum program now in the developmental stage. 
Many of the cadre of some 600 comniunity 
college representatives who either participated 
in the demonstrations or received training in 
conducting humanities-focusi# community fo- 
rums at the workshops, along with their coun- 
terparts at other instimtions, are presently gear- 
ing up to provide a new community fomm pro- 
gram. AACJC, 12 national participating organi- 
zations, ten regional coordinating colleges, and 
hundreds of local participating colleges are con- 
ducting a nationwide dialogue entitled ''Energy 
. and The Way We Live: A National Issues Fo- 
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rum.'* The progum, ftinded by NBH wid the 
U.S. Department of Energy, takes place over a 
ten-week period during Febniary, March, and 

April; 1980. 

The upcoming conununity fonim program is 
based upon a Calendar of Issues developed by a 
panel of humanist scholars . The questions raised 
within the Calendar for nationwide debate are 
humanistic questions*, questions about the ramifi- 
cations that the energy siniation. past and present 
and futufc, has foisejir quality of life, the way we 
live, questions that can best be addressed by 
historians, philosophers, professors of literature, 
and other humanists, those who have made the 
study of human experiences, and in particular 
the American experience, the work of their lives. 
Through humanities-focused community forums, 
led in each commiihity by community colleges, 
the humanities and their practitioners will be 
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brought into the niation's energy debate. The 
energy forum, compicnicnted by a vwlety of 
media programs and related community events, 
will comprise a comprehensive, cohesive, com- 
munity outreach program in which the humani- 
ties play a central role. 
Faculty As part of the national demonstration program 

Involvement and the subsequem fonim programs on commu^ 
nity college campuses, members of the humani- 
ties faculty have been involved in all aspects of 
the program from the earliest planning stages 
through to the evaluation process. They serve 
as: " ^ ' 

• members of specially formed community 
advisory committees to guide forom programs; 

• resource persons to identify issues and ques- 
tions during the fomm planning stage; ^ 

• key speakers during the infoimational portion 
of the forum; 

• panelists and moderators; 

• speaker bureau members, available to address 
community groups on forum-reUtcd issues; 

• members of the audience forewarned and 
^ prepared with pertinent questions and reactions; 

• explicators of films and books at forum-re- 
lafed community activities; 

• roundrtable discussion leaders; 

• .authors of local newspaper articles on forum 
topics; 

• participants in local television or radio fo- 
ryms. 

This listing is by no means inclusive; the 
possibilities, apparently unlimited, seem to be 
1 - tie^l to the creativity of the forum planners. At 

Black Hawk College in Moline, Illinois, re- 
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sponsibility for an cntirt town meeting scries on 
Crime and JusUcc in America was" assumed by 
Sc collegers faculty in the humanities with 
leadership from a full-time project director dxmn 
from the depirtment of English; each of the 
town meetings was moderated by a member ot 
the humanities faculty; planning sessions relied 
heavily upon the experience and advice of faculty 
humanists;^ distinqtive series of local newspaper 
articles accompanying aiid parallclmg the na- 
tionally prepared Courses by Newspaper articles 
way the result of faculty efforts; and members of 
the humanities faculty participated on local radio 
• and television programs to publicize the forum 
series. Acconiing to the project director, Our' 
experience with thte fonim series reaffirmed my 
strong conviction tSat a study of the humanmes 
is relevant and that there is a great potential fr^ 
those trained in the humanities to serve as catalysts 

tbr community discussion and change. ' ' 

Muskegon Community College, for a fomm 
series on Popular Culture: Mirror of American 
Life drew forum presenters from the humanities 
faculty of seven colleges and univei^ities, all 
members of an existing consortium that shared 
resources to cosponsor a regional community 
fomm program. With leadership from Muskegon 
Community College, each member of ttie con- 
sortium hosted one in the series of six forums, 
drawing upon its own humanities faculty as well 
as faculty from the other institutions. The hu- 
manists either moderated, made short formal 
presentations, served on a reaction panel, or led 
the operi discussions that followed. An entire 
community lecture scries, staffed by the human- 
ities faculty, ran concurrentty with a senes ot 
Crime and Justice forum programs at Coastline 
Community College. In preparation for the up- 
coming series of enftrgy forums, a group^ot 
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visiting writers/humanists with experience \n 
addiessing energy issues ^^en invited 
Indian Valley Colleges in Novato» Ca^rforma. 
• fortwopurposes:thegroupwill8erveaslec^« 
for a jourtialism course and also a8 presenters at 

the concuntnt community fomm program on 

M^dla "ddition to Unking fomms and ortj^^J^;^- 

r^nnLtlon« munity outrc»ch programs to newspaper senes. 
Connections « at community colleges are using 

C resources for their programs. Fo"**" P«^f 
pants have gatheit^d in community 
view "Roots," '^The Long Search. The As 
cent of Man," or the Shakespcar^ senes a^d 
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have then contributed their views and raised 
questions during the foUow-up discusskm session 
led by a member of the humanities faculty. In 
some cases, the nationally pt©pare^^rtedla pro- 
grams are viewed either before or after a related 
community forum as enrichment or remforcc- 
ment resources. . 

Scries of radio programs on Courses by News^ 
paper topics, prepared semi-annually by Nauonal 

Public Radio; have also served as stimulus, 
background, and follow-up for community fo- 
rums Usually available on audiortapes, provoca- 
tive excerpts from these programs have served as 
the informational poition of a fomm when lack ot 
hinds or other circumstances have kept a live 
humanist from participating. ' 'Listeners' Guides 
complete the package. 

Last fall, for the first time, forum planners 
could tie community forums to both Courses by 
« Newspaper and a television series. The BBC 
series "Connections," airing over puWic tele- 
vision and diiwUy related to the Course by News- 
<.paper of the same name, fostered community 
/discussion in hundreds of communities. Some 
colleges have been experimenting with locally 
produced television and radio programs that ad- 
dress public issues from the humanistic perspec- 
tive They look to local media for forum promo- 
tion as well.' By involving the local media from 
the outset as cosponsors of a forum senes they 
find that good cooperation comes rather auto- 
matically. . . 

Local television forums for statewide access 
over public television have worked well in Wash- 
ington State, with key speakers such as Gover- 
nor Dixie Lee Ray and Senator Henijr Jackson 
making actual presentations to ^^^hich faculty 
humanists react. At Delgado College, WVUE- 
TV produced a progiinT to introduce a Cnme 
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and Justice' fonim scries that included a segment ; 
of peraon-on-the-street interviews, conversations 
with sevei^ state supreme court justices, inter- 
views witb lijhe college' s fomm planners, and a 
call-in component. A nine-hour telethon entitled 

♦^Energy Forum Expo*' is being produced by . 
WTBS, the Atlanta "supei;station,'- to kick off 
AACJC^s nationwide Wumanities-fdcused energy 
.forum program. A pand of humanists fiom two 
and four-year colleges is guiding the program's 
. V development. 

I . Community forums, at which pressing issues 

are addressed from the perspectives of thf hu- 
manities, and media programs, in which the 
humanities have been central to their prepara- 
tion arc natural partners; each reinforces and 
extends the other's reach. Together they provide 
the public with a logical and cohesive educa- 
, tional experience. 

Related a full-fledged community fomm program m- 

Collimunlty eludes, alon^with the series of public fomms 
Events and the direct link to national or local media, a 

set of related community events, activities, and 
. resources, all on the same forum theme. Each 
additional activity helps to focus community 
54 attention on the topic to be addressed, provides 

more avenues for participation as well as oppor- 
tunities to consider aspects of the overall topic 
not raised at the fomm or town meeting. Dunng 
the community forum demonstration program, 
the related activities provided a myriad of oppor- 
tunities for the involvement of faculty humanists. 
As a part of Keystone Junior College's forum 
program, humanists led follow-up discussions 
* at local libraries. An all-day Popular Culture 
College Fair at the Fort Worth Museum of Art 
featured 25 presentations by humanists on the 
effects of popular culture and the media on our 
liveslk The Fair was presented by the Tarrant 
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^ County JuniorCdllegcPi8trictasai«l?te4actiiv- 
^ ity for the Popular Culture fonim 8Cii<5s. A the- . 
auical prescntatiof^ of scenes from plays on 
Crime And Justice t^»c?aes was offered by a local 
group of thespians in conjunciipn with Johnson 
County Community College's forum senes. 

Other activities and resources, such as tilm 
series, traveling exhibits, videotapes of forum 
hi Alights, Spanish translations of the CbN ar- 
ticles, workshops, demonstrations, and library 
displays were inUiated by the colleges but im- 
plemented by the forums' cosponsonng organi- 
zations. Eachof these events involved humanists 
and humanities materials; the colleges, havmg 
' taken the lead in their communities in developing 
the forum programs, established the humanities 
focus as a ground rule. This was reinforced by 
the close link to media programs in the humani- 
ties. Similarly, each of the related activities now 
being planned to complement the ^energy forums 
will be a humanities program because it will be 
directly tied to the Calendar of IssuesT a basic 
humanities document that serves as a common 
agenda for participants. 

The colleges that have been providing t-om- 
munity forums with a humanities focus are find- 
ing an increased awareness in their communities 
of the special contribution that the humanities 
offer to citizen understanding of today's prob- 
lems. Community groups are more frequently 
looking to the colleges for humanists and other 
humanities resources for their own public pro- 
grams. As faculty humanists move out into the 
community in respond to these requests, they 
become better known and begin to generate stu- 
dents for the courses they offer at the college. 
Several colleges have offered new humanities 
courses as the result of community interest en- 
gendered by a particular forum topic . 
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Admittedly, humahities-fociwed community 
forums as^blic service activities, fireeV and 
openloiM public, do not bring in dollars.^ut 
the^nciple of "delayed gratification" operates 
in that all of the promotion that , goes into a 
community forum program brings, the college 
and its humanities resources to the attention of 
the community The forums provide the college 
unlimited new relationships with cosponsoring 
organizations, advisory committee members, 
local media> and the general public. The forum 
program can, in this sense, be perceived as a 
marketing tool with the benefits reaped in the 
form of increased enrollments during succeed- 
ing semesters. 

The director of the statewide Tacoma Com- 
munity College demonstration forum program 
concluded that '*the community forum goals 
and pixjcesses created a breakthrough for Wash- 
ington's community colleges in their efforts to 
be a part of the communities they serve. Citizen 
discussion of vital issues along with the support 
of newspapers and other media enhance public 
awareness that the community college can serve 
them, in a new and positive way." James Gol- 
lattscheck, president of Valencia Community 
College, maintains that humanities-focuM fo- 
rums "have proven to be an efifective way of 
getting people in the conimunity involved in a 
participatory process which shapes the quality 
^of their lives." 

By presenting community pi^trcach programs 
that enable citizens to consider complex con- 
temporary issues informed by the perspectives 
of the humanities, community colleges are pro- 
viding a valOable lifelong education experience 
for their communities. At the same time, they 
are giving a boost to the humanities, in general, 
and specifically to their own humanities depart- 
ments. ' 
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Work, Jobs, and 
the Language 
of the Humanities 

Myron A. Marty 

In the midst of all the uncertainties, tetrations, 
and pessimism surrounding the humanities, it is 
time for an encouraging word. The encouraging 
word is thatthere are ways to build the humaiyties 
into community college curricula or to enhance 
their status where they ^ready exist. The time is 
light for putting the ways to work. The purpose 
•of this essay is to suggest -starting points for so 
doing. 

To gk to the point quickly, we must begin by 
stating some self-evidftnt4ruths, expressed here 
as ' 'gi vens , ' ' regarding the purposes of education 
and the context in which these purposes, are 
' pursued in community colleges. 



I «.oArH it as a ttiven, first, tfeat a curriculuip ' 

4nse out of iplaiionships between the r life,., 
wol and jobl (more later on the *8t.nc ion 
wo.* and jobs); b) to see Ihetaselves 
, She^ society from different angles, di^jen 
i^es different places, and through different 
e^ c) to expand and refine their ability to lead 
r write, andsjiak;:d) tb reflect«n the meamngof 
Aeir doings, habits, and beliefs; and e) to respond 
. .. "th reason and feelingtoth^rnautr^nd . 

man-made envi.x,nments: These five ptuposes 
"caU9". "> *Wch others can be add«l, are 

specifically related to the humaniues, . 

Second 1 regaid it as a given that most cumc- 
„la\"ddtgreeWa--ncom^^^^^^ 
are unbalanced and incomplete. This condition 
Ks from the paradox .hat doing *e wmng 
thinR is sometimes also the right thing, or so It 
seemJ- from the nature of a two-year institut ort 
(how mu^h can you do in 64 hours' ); from^e 

ano^Tdesires of society for le?mmg to show 
- rSlte and tangible utility; fmm the transfc^ 
rfSng in job skills ftom business and industry 

o w^^ts; and fr«m the successful lobbying 
/ efforts of hose betwfiting from this transfer 

( ■ eslSially torn the funding formulas they have 

*Thkd'. 1 consider it a given that__educational 
pendulums s*ing. In recent years the swing has 
ton from liberal to practical education It may 
swing back, but we have no assurance that it 
wT The fcirces working against a return swing 
Teem 0 be stiffening in place. In a situation hke 

his here is more to our.duty lhan to merely 

keep ihe "J*"' °'' T 
have a duty to strengthen it by putting it to work. 
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And finaUy, 1 take it as a givcn that although it 

is unwise to treat liberal education (learning for 
a lifetime) and practical education (with its em- 
phasis on iiyuncdiacy of application of knowledge 
and skills) as naturally exclusive alternatives, 
we must acknowledge that in many cumcula 
and programs liberal education is already the 
excluded alternative . Advocates of practical edu- 
cation are often the first to acknowledge this^ 
exclusion and to regret its' consequences. They 
recognize, as do humanists, that if there is nch- 
ness in a balance between liberal education and 
practical education, many curricula— many m- 
stitutions— arc poverty stricken. D«i#*»rtv 
Poverty stricken Is a strong term, but usmg it ^over^ 
enables us to make an essential point more StriCKen 

forcefully .tin The Nature of Mass Poverty, John 

Kenneth Galbraith argues that the remedies the 

United States prescribed for dealing with poverty 

around the world after the second world war 

failed ""to take into account what he calls the 

"equilibrium of poverty." This is a condition 
- that grows out of absence of aspiration; it shows 
• itself in accommodation to things as they are. 

Attacking mass poverty,, he says, requires en- 59 

larging the number of people refusing accom- 
modation, thus upsetting the equilibrium pt 

poverty. Although it is interesting to note that 

Galbraith asserts that education offers th^st 

way for breaking accommodation and that "ba^ic 
, education must always take precedence oVer 

technical or sophisticated instruction directly re- , 

lated to economic performance," that IS not the 
V main reason for pointing to his bi>ok here. 

The main reason for doing so is to draw a 

parallel . Poverty in community college cumcula 

will continue until the equilibrium that sustams 
' it is upset, until accommodation to it,is overcome. 
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Some spccifK^ things can be done to upset the 
• equilibrium of poverty. I shall outline here two 
stkrting points for doing them, the fi«^^y»"8 
the groundwork for the second. 1 shall also pro- 
pose some positive steps for helping community 
college faculties break the dispirited accom- 
modation that sustains the equilibrium of poverty 
Cnnomrn Of the many forces contributing to the equilib- 
tor riumoTcuiTicularpovertyincommunity colleges, 

Job. indeed, in all of higher education, coticcm for 
Jobs "STTs surely the most visible onti. And 

standably so. For most of us, living is ""possiWc 
without a livelihood, and skills for a livelihood 
must be acquired somewhere and somehow. 

Given the panic-stricken notion that options for 
choice of livelihood have diminished, it is nat- 
ural, though ironic, to believe that specialized 
preparation for one particular kind of livelihood 
will ensure employment. Thus we speak of 
"entry-level job jjkills," immediately applicable, 
and we think of schools and colleges as the place 

to acquire them. 

Jobs That is what colleges have come to be 
abiuT even though, as W.E.B. DuBois w^^^ 
three-quarters ofacentury ago, "the true college 

60 will ever have one goal-not to earn meat, but to 

know the aim of that life which the meat nour- 
ishes To understand what thkt means, one 
must draw a distinction between ^ing me^t- 
in a iob^and knowing the end aifd aim of life- 
one4 work. And careful drawing of that distinc- 
tion is one starting point for finding a new balance 
between liberal education and practical education. 

What is the distinction? As Thomas F. Green 
defines it in Work Uisure and the Amf ncan 
Schools, the labor of a job is sometiiing tl« 
must be repeated and repeated and ^Peated - As 
soon as it is done, it mustbe done again. The job 
is the food-gathering side of human existence. 
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Necessity and ftitility are its fundamental and 
Intercopnectcd features; Green points out that 
no one is free whose life is- totally absorbed in 
the performance of labor in a job . 

Work is the artisan side of human existence. 
Work,. as a verb, is an activity; as a noun it is the 
completed result of that activity. We do not 
speak of a "life's job"; to refer to a "life s 
work" is quite natural, for our lives are devoted 

to our work . ^ 

It is work so understood, then, that encourages , 
the development of creative powers allows the 
human spirit to roam, gives play to iifiagination, 
and pushes humankind to new horizons. Most 
people like their work. A great many do not like 
their jobs. They sec jobs as necessary for provid- 
ing the resources fordoing their work. , 
To say that is neither to ascribe a superiority 
to work over jobs nor to deny the possibility, 
even the likelihood, that work and job^can be 
one and the same thing, as they are for many _ 
Those parts of a job that ^ive one a j^fense of 
fultlllment are clearly one's work. But many 
jobs even those for which skills are acquired in 
collegef^, are essentially labor rather than work. 
• The distinction between work and jobs drawn 
here, sketchy and incomplete though it is, sug- 
gests a starting point for discussion by curriculum 
committees that are in earnest about preparing 
students in their institutions for living as well as 
for livplihtKKls. 

Suppose the distinction is drawn. >Suppose a 
commitment is made to education for work as 
well as for jobs. Then what? Add a course? 
Revise existing courses^ Develop something in-^ 
terdisciplinary? Revamp curricula? However 
desirable any or all of these options might be— 
and they ought to be tried-^they are easier to 
talk abt)ut than to put into effect. Constraints 



imposed by time, state requirements, licensing 
authorities, specialized accrediting agencies, 
and tradition stand in the way of smictural changes 

A that appear to be radical or substantial . 
uage To fmda direction ifor effective action in the 
in Common face of these constraints, let us ask what lies in 
common among the purposes of education listed 
earlier (to help students find and make sense out 
of relationships between their life, work and 
^- jobs; see themselves and their society from dif- 
^ ferent perepectives; expand an4 refine communi- 
cation skills; explore the meaning of their doings, 
habits, and beliefs; and respond with both reason 
and feeling to their environments). What they 
have in common is their. language; It is what 
philosopher Albert William Levi calls the lan- 
guage of the ' ' humanistic complex , " which he 
distinguishes from the * 'scientific chain of mean- 
ing." It is the language pf imagination, in con- 
trast to the language of understanding. In the 
humanistic complex Levi lists terms like: reality 
and appeafance,"itlusion , destiny , free will, for- 
tune, fate, drama, tragedy, happiness, and peace. 

The scientific chain of meaning employs such 
terms as: true and false propc^sitions, error, scien- 
62 title law , causality , chance, prediction, and fact. 

"There is an obvious and crucial difference, 

Levi writes, "between the language of under- 
standing and the language of imagination, and 
yet there is a paradoxical similarity between 
them also. The scientist is concerned with the 
truth and falsity of propositions, the poet with 
the appearances and realities of the world, and 
so the problem which the one deals with urtder 
rubric of error,' the other must consider upder 
the heading of ' ' illusion. ' ' ' The essential char- 
acteristic of the terms of the scientific chain of 
meaning is "their reference to objectivity and 
/actuality'; of those in the humanistic complex 



it is * *thci^ function as vehicles for the expression 

of purposiveness and drama . " 

Uvi's distinction is perhaps overdrawn. That 

both scientists and humanists should take issue 
with it is piwlictablc. especially as it is abbreviated 
here.*^ But taken as a suggestion, it opens the 
way for fruitful discussions. 

Im#gine a curriculum committee at work. Its 
assignment: To find ways to upset the imbalance 
in the college's curricula. Assume that the pur- 
poses of education outlined at the beginning of 
this essay have been adapted into acceptable 
form without being stripped of their meaning^ 
Assume further that distinctions between work 
and job similar to those drawn here have found 
support. The committee might then begin to 
compile a list of terms under the heading, the 
language of the humanities." Levi's list pnv 
vides a start. Added to it might be: Purpose, 
pleasure, hope, despair, fear, form, harmony, 
unity coherence, balance, beauty, feeling, ex- 
penence, existence, transcendence, image, 
symbol, myth, morality, value, taste, freedom, 
equality, welfare, justice, irony, right, wrong, 
good, evil, artificiality, style, victory, defeat, 
birth, death, and self. 

Is this a language that community college 
students do not need to learn? Hardly. How can 
they be helped to learn it? Can they leam it 
without reading, writing, and conversing? Can 
they learn it without studying literature, art, 
music, history, and philosophy? Obviously, 
courses in all these fields in all curricula would 
be out of the question. So the issue turns: How 
can the language of the hunianities be infused 
into existing courses? What new courses, cross- 
intt disciplinary lines, can help students learn the 
language of the humanities? To turn the issue 
full circle: How can the language of the humani- 
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ties that is implicit in the purposes of education 
■ be used in explicit ways to accomplish these 
purposes ! 

At an early; stage in the preparation of this 
essay, I thought it would be possible to describe 
some of the pevision and reform efforts under- 
taken by persons and' groups of persons who 
have refused to accommodate themsclvegto cur- 
ricula and program'^^lhat have slighted w hu- 
manities.' When ^ Wnd that I could not do 
justice to these efforts in a brief essay, I thought 
that I could at leist call attention to features they 
hold in common. That I have done. They are all 
built on the language of humanities. In fact, 
. many of the terms I have listed in the exercise 
were gleaned from published materials flowing 
from specific curriculum reform efforts in com- 
\ munity colleges. Or, we might say. from the 

\ evidence of refusals to accommodate to the 

equilibrium of poverty . 
Real Admittedly, it is not hard for committees to 

Difficulty draw distinctions between work and jobs,, as I 
have suggested they should do, and to apply the 
distinctions to curricular questions. Nor is it 
hard to tlnd ways of enriching a college's of- 
^ ferings with the language of the humanities. 

Planning is easy. The real difficulty comes in 
translating effective work by individuals and 
committees into effective work in classrooms. 

I gained an insight into this difficulty at a 
poetry reading by Howard-Nemetov. In com- 
menting on his poem, "The Little Aircraft^i- ' he 
remarked that there is really nothing at all to 
tlying an airplan^. The hard part, he said, lies in 
understanding whaj the air traffic controller is 
saying: "The only way you can make sense. Out 
of what he says is to know what he is going to 
say." To which he added, "That has a lot in 
common with teaching and poetry, doesn't it?" 
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Perhaps the yawning indifference that so 
many students bring into humanities classrooms 
derives from their bewilderment over what we 
as traffic controllers are saying. Whatever the 
causeii, their lack of perspective and their in- 
ability to integrate the various aspects of their 
lives, express themselves clearly, reflect on the 
connectedness of things, or respond to environ- 
mental stimuli compound the problems caused 
by a want of basic learning skills and work 
schedules that permit little time for thought and 
study.. No wonder many of them become aca- 
demic shoplifters, hoping to sneak into the class- 
room and make off with three credits without 
anyone noticing them. And no wonder that even, 
or perhaps especially, the most gifted and dedi- 
cated teachers find their spirits and endurance 
tested so profoundly. No wonder accommcxla- 
tion to curricular poverty is widespread. It is 
more than a mere excuse to claim, as many 
faculty do, that a new curriculum ^ no cure for 
problems caused by unreachable students . 

In referring to unreachable students, the indif- 
ferent and the academically disabled, 1 do not 
mean to imply that ther9 are no exceptions or 
bright spots in student constituencies or that the 
cause is hopeless for t^ie disabled and the indif- 
ferent. Indeed, it is wi^ng in many instances to 
speak of disabled students; perhaps we should 
call them "unpracticed." Helping them gain 
practice can be rewarding. The satisfaction that 
comes, for example, from reading an acceptable 
review of the first book a 32-year-old man had 
ever read, as happened to me last spring, offsets 
the disappointment caused by a dozen unaccept- 
able student papers. Case studies of success 
among students such as this one would no doubt 
reveal that there are many opportunities for using 
the content of the humanities in remedial efforts 
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with the unpracticcd; the teacher's task is to find 
ways to seize them and make the most of them. 

But even success stories are not sufficient to 
turn back faculty discouragement and discon- 
tentment . The roots of the problem lie in the gap 
between the interests and needs of students and 
teachers. It is not a new problem; in fact, Wood- ^ 
row Wilson spelled it out succinctly nearly 100 
years ago when he was a young teacher at Bryn 
Mawr: 

/ have devSted myself to a literary life, but I do 
not see how a literary life can be built up on 
foundations of undergraduate instruction. That 
instruction compels one to live with the com- 
monplace, theA.B.C. of every subject, todwel 
upon these with an emphasis and invention al- 
together disproportinate to their weight and im- 
portance; it keeps one on the dusty, century- 
travelled high-roads of every subject from 
which one gets no outlooks except those thai are 
catalogued and vulgarized in every guide-book. 
One gets weary plodding and yet grows habit- 
uated to it and finds all excursions aside more 
and more difficult. What is a fellow to do? How 
is he to earn bread and at the same time find 
leisure, and (in the toils of such a routine) dis- 
position of mind for thoughts entirely detached 
from and elevated high above the topics of his 
trade?^ 

The answers to the questions Wilson asked, 
and that many of us in the humanities are askmg 
with increasing intensity today, are not easy to 
find But lcx)king for them puts us in a common 
quest with students., The question might well 
begin with an attempt to draw a distinction be- 
tween our own work and our jobs] Our work is to 
do humanities. Some of our wbrk is done in 
classnK)ms. Some bf.what we^o in c!assroi)ms 
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and in tasks related to classrooms is simply 
labor, a job. Grading bluebooks, for example. 

when our work is wrapped up^tirely in our 
job and our job turns sour, so do we. If we are 
wise enough to recognize this and have energy 
enough to do something about it, we can carry 
on our work with good spirit despite the discour- 
agements that come in our jobs. At the same 
time, we come to a closer uriderstanding of our 
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students, whose work and jobs are ve^ H^ely. 
separated more widely /fom one another than 

e ^..i^imn ^"senTitivc administrators can help faculty 
fST^^ merSS meet the challenges that fa,^^ 
•^•"""'^y For one thing, they can encourage the kind of 

entrepreneurship in teaching that enables 
LcSers to bring their work mto their djs - 
fooms and l#Sp it in harmony wim th^^ 
jobs. For anTther, they can find ways of rewaM^ 

- ing productive ehterpixsneurial ^o^k^ne apijrt 
from the performance of assigned labor. Thmk 
X salutaiy effects it woiild have on therr 
" teaching if faculty members were encouraged to 

do what their work compels them to do. To 
, write, to paim, to act, to play , or to compose, for 
'1 ' example.' And think of the pnce we pay for 

continuing the tradition of exemptmg commun. 
ity college teachers from any obligation to do 

these thihgs. „^v;hi. 
Periodically, administrators can provide 

teachei^ with opportunities fo^^,^?^^ J^'f^Vof 
called "creative disengagement , from parts ot 
their college assignments, allowing them to de- 
vote time and energy to such things as locjd 
68 historical societies, "museums, or community 

artists' and writers' groups. Specifically along 
this line, they can provide released tme for 
preparing proposals for grants from he state 
K^itfes committees and administenng them 
. in their communities. Who is better poised to 
work with community groups^from the curious 
ToThe incarcerated to the aged-tha^^^^^^^^^ 
. members in community colleges? Creative d»s 

engagemem from regular duties to take on ex^ 
cept'onal ones is surely a desirable a Uemative to 
the cynical detachmentthat eventually leads fac- 
ulty membei. to become realtors, antique de^ei^^ 
or fast-food franchisers in their moonlight hours. 
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Or to live by what has been dubbed the ' * Russian 
work cthiQ"-~you pretend you're paying me a 
decent day's wage -and I'll pretend I'm giving 
you a decent day's work. | . 

There is more that administrators can do. They 
can resist the temptation to apply the term "ac- 
countability" in the worst of ways: By counting 
minutes spent in classrooms and hours spent in 
offices, while ignoring virtually everything else 
faculty members do, simply because minutes 
and hours arc the most countable. They c»r^ 
recognize that faculty members' needs change 
as they progress through their careers and that 
development. prt)grams that do not attempt to 
match individual and institutional needs are use- 



Doing these things will not insure that accom- 
modation to the equilibrium of poverty wil) be 
overcome, byt they will serve to make it less 
comfortable. And doing them will free admini- 
strators to call attention to the job that faculty 
members must do, even if it does not coincide at 
the moment with their work, and to demand thai 
it be done professionally. 

Much unfinished business remains. We might 
consTder, if space allowed, such things as the 
contrast between the kind of reflecting the hu- 
manities encourage and the narcissistic selj-con- 
templatton that characterizes faddish pop-psych 
movements. The one is designed to transplant - 
one fwm today's culture to the many and varied 
cultures of other times and places and to see 
one's doings in larger contexts; the other 
fencourages shrinking the world around the "me. " 

We might examine the job-applicable benefits 
of studying the humanities. We might look into 
the larger question of the inherent value of hu- 
manities studies in contrast to their utilitarian 
value, the tie?^ that must exist between ^he arts 
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and the sciences in a liberal education deserve to 

be probed. ' 

And think of what we could do if we were to 
take up in explicit ways moral and public policy 
questions relating to the humanities. How do the 
humanities help^nu^sing students deal with issues 
of bio-medical ethics"; of engineering students 
with problems of the environment; or criminal 
justice students, many of them policemen, with 
questions of conflict in society; or agriculture 
students oh matters of preservation and use of 

resources? ^ • 

These questions are partiitularly important in 
community colleges because of the way the^e 
colleges are used by those who attend them. Thff 
college years have traditionally been the y^of 
transition between study and job. The st*ly is 
preparation; the job comes later. Not so for 
many community college student*. They reach 
the crossroads between study aJid jobevery day. 
For others, the job is not more thap^a yeat or two 
away. All of them face question^ of^wprk and 

job daily. * ^ ' 

In light of these con^idef^tions an^ those pre- 
sented eariier in this essays cUf^ular ppverty is 
indefensible. The language of the humanities is 
waiting to be spoken.,, , ; ' 



' NOTES 

! PcRons Iwking for a working definition of the humanities 
will find the one provided by the NatioM Endowment for the 
Humanities to be us^^ful. ' "nic humanities ajf aboVe all a way 
of thinking, a dimension of learning. The subjects of the 
humanities range from the study of great texts to the analysis 
of contemporary problems; the methixls of the hvjmamt.es arc 
both, those of particular disciplines and of bt^ader mterd.s- 
ciplinary inquiry. 
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"Accoixiing to the Act of Congress which established the 
Endowment, the humanities include, but ai« not limited to: 
history, philosophy, languages, linguistics, literature, archae- 
ology, jurispmdehce. history and criticism of the arts, ethics, 
comparative religion, and thtite aspects of the siocial sciences 
employing historical or philostiphical approaches. This last 
category includes political Uwory,. international relations, and 
Other subjects primarily concerned with questions ot quality 
and value rather than incthixlillogics , " 

2. (Cambridge. Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1979) 

3. The Souls oj Black Folk (GKcnw\ch.Cmn.: I'awcctt, 196!). 
p. 70. (Originally published in 1903.) 

4. (New York; Randcmi Htxise, 1968). 

5. Literature, Philosophy and the Imaaitumon (Blwniington: 
Indiana University Press, 1%2). pp. 44-49. \ 

6. What is more elegantly imaginative, scientists might ask, 
than higher mathematics or iniclear physics? And is history an 
art or a science? C.V Wcdgwwxl: "Or is it as some have 
argued a hybrid between the two? ITic best answer is to tuni 
the question inside out. All sciences arc devoted to the quest 
for tnith; tmth can neither be apprchcnded nor communicated 

- withtxit art. History therefore is an art, like all tXiwr sciences. 

The Seme oj the Past (New York: Collier Bwks. 1967), p. 
~ 96. ' 

7 I had intended to describe, for exampljj„thc ' Contemporaiy 
Course in the Humanities' ' developed by the City Colleges ot 
' Chicago. Coast Comnmnity College, and Miami-Dade, to 
' 'call attcntiOii to the work ikme at Valencia Community Col- 
lege to explain how Santa He Community College gave bmh 
to an imaginative int'rodjictory counie in the humanities aiid^ 
■ how Paris Junior College in Texas is .stniggling against the 
tKlds to find a tt)ehold for the humanities in its varit)us wcu-- 
national curricula; and to point to the steps taken m the 
humanities at Mohawk Valley Community College. The Na- 
" tional Endowment for the Humanities has played an impor- 
tant part in several of these efforts and in many other?; where 
individuals and groups resisting accommodation have sought 
assistance. 

• Also deserving attention is a new textbcwk by two community 
college teachers. The Art ojHeing Human. The Humanities as 
a Technique jor Livin)(. by Richard Paul Janaro and Fhelma 
. C. Altshuler (New York: Harper and Row. 1979). gives the 
humanities .soipe interesting twi.sts. 

8 From" the private unpublished journal of Wtxxlrow Wilson. 
October 20. 1 887. The journal is in the Library ot Congrcss. 

9 Adaptable models for faculty devek>pn>ent prngrams arc fyund 
' in Edgar H. Schein, Career Dynamics: Matching Individual 

andOrHankatiomilNeed^{}^ci^m, Mass.; Addison- Wesley. 
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The Humanities: 

State-Level 
Agencies 

JohnN.Terrey 

The humanities are important; and, in the 
community colleges, they are in deep trouble. 
What can be done by state-level agencies to help 
revitalize the humanities in the community col- 
leges? 1 „ 

Unfortunately, the organization bf commu- 
nity colleges is as varied as are the states; there- 
fore what works in one state may need to be 
mod'ified before being applied in another state 
What is presented in this paper is an unfinished 
st6ry of one state—the state of Washington. It is 
helpful to note that the findings which have been 
reported by Arthur Cohen and Florence Brawer 
about the general condition of the humanities 
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apply as well to conditions in the state of Wash- 
ington. Enrollments have gone up iti community 
cojleges while, at the same time, enrollments in 
thfc humanities have declined. Teachers m the 
humanities feel isolated. Curricular offerings 
appear to be without any philosophical bonds of 

unity. > . 

Vocational progr^s represent the growth 
areas in community colleges and arfe receiving 
singular attention from legislator^ and admini- 
strators ^ne person observed that to vocational 
students, the humanities are a necessary evil. 
Many students qjar^ through community col- 
leges with barely a nod in the direction of great 
books, the philosophers, the historians 

The Community College Act of 1967 for 
Washingtori sa forth the mission of the sy!i|em 
and assigned specific responsibilities to both the 
' State Board for Community College Education, 
with seven;members, ,and the 22 community 
college districts, each with five-member gov- 
erning boaixls. Legally , the mission requires that 
each community college distnct: 

Offer an open door to eOery citizen, regardless 
ofkiif-academic background or experience, at a 

co^j normally within his econofntc means. 
Offer thoroughly comprehensive educational 
training and service programs to meet the needs 
. of both the communities and the students served 
by combining,' with equal emphasis, high stan- 
dards of excellence in academic transfer courses; 
realistic and practical courses in occupational 

^ education, both graded ungraded; and com- 
'munity services of an educational, cultural, ami 
recreational nature. 

there are now 27 community colleges. Be- 

- tween 1967 and 1977, enrollments increased 
from 50,00() to 150,000 students. During this 
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period, the proportion of vocational program en^ 
rollnients increased fn>m 22 to 47 percent, while 
the colleges continued to provide freshman and 
sophomore academic smdies for students inter- 
ested in pursuing baccalaureate degrees. A sig- 
nificant contribution of the system has been that 
of the provision of educational opportunity and 
access for persons— nev^> students— not previ- 
ously served .well, namely, ethnic minorities, 
^ women beyond normal "college age," senior 
citizens, adult high school dropouts, the unem- 
ployed, and the underemployed. . 

During the fall quarter of 1978, the average 
student age was 29.5. The total enrollment of 
180,922 students (including 10,636 non-state 
funded community service students) constituted 
88 671 full-time^ equivalents (FTE) based on 15 
credit hours per FTE. Of all students, 95.7 per- 
cent were Washington residents, 53.6 percent 
were women, 8.9 percent were non- white, and 
•6.5 percent were veterans. Nearly two-thirds 
(65 percent) were part-time (less than 10 credit 
hours). Enrollments in occim^onal programs 
constituted 48.8 percent ofWal enrollments, 
while 45.9 percent were academic programs. 
Enrt^llments in general studies/academic pro- 
> grams were 26.5 percent, and in college transfer, 
14.7 percent. 

Almost 27 percent of the 14,786 graduates in 
1 977 transferred to Washington four- year colleges 
and universitifel. In 1977-78, a total of 8,229 
adults participated in a General Educational De- 
velopment program to finish their high school 

education. , r 

Financial support comes principally trom the" 

state, for there is no local taj( base for support of 

community colleges. 

U the present plight of the humanities is to. be 

altered, there must be vigorous leadership on ' 
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behalf ot the community colleges and the human- 
ities by those responsible—college presidents and 
state directors. Leaders, if they arc to be effective, 
must understand the community colleges and 
the humanities. For understandable reasons, the 
management revolution has had an impact on 
higgler education. Higher education needs good 
management. What organization does not? But 
the purpose of higher education is not to be well 
managed. 

Peter Drucker, the management authorrty. 
declares that every organization needs to ask ol 
itself two related questions: What is our busi- 
ness? What should our business be? 

The answer clearly should be: Our business is 
to provide educational services to those people 
who come to our institution. Management is a 

• means to an end, not an end in itseli. 

' Leadership is risk taking. An effective leader 
'in thfectnrlmunity college must have thought 
long and deeply about the role and mission ot the 
community college— an activity that should fos- 
ter action. 

For example, where did the term "commu- 
nity college" originate? The first popular use of 
the tenii was in the. 1947 Tmman Commission 
report entitled Higher Education for American 
Democracy. The wording of the title itselt is 
significant from the point of view of the humani- 
ties. The report stated: ' 'The community college 
seeks to become a .center of learning tor the 
entire community, with or without the restric- 
tions that surround formal course work -in tradi- 
tional institutions of higher educatjon." This 
point was later reinforced in these words: 

* Thepotential ejects of the community college in 
keeping intellectual curiosity alive in out-of- 
school citizens, of stimulating their zest for 
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learning, of improving the quality ofthfir Itves 
as individuals and as citizens are limited only by 
the vision, the energy, and the ingenuity of the 

college staff • ' . 

Humanities Clearly within this stnrcrure the hmnaiitics 
Central are central. In the statement of purpose in the 

1 %5 legislation which created the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities, there appears tl)is 
clear, declamtive sentence: "Democracy de- 
mands wisdom and vision of its citizens. ' ' 

The humanities are not adornment; they arc 
essential to a demoqratit society as well as to the 
\ learning individual. iosc)ph Duffey ^cnairman of , 

the National Endowment fo^ the HumtMf^ities. 
recently stated:" • 

. The task of the humanities today goes beyond the 
concern for preserving' traditions of the past. It 
must include a willingness to bear a respon- » 
sibility for shaping the culture of our own time; 
)or accepting the challenge of building a social, 
structure which nourishes rather than dimin- 
ishes human self-esteem, in which the fruits o} 
mans finest creations are in some way or an- 
other available to all citizens . 

If the community colleges are the institutions 
• of greatest access to higher education, they must 
be vitally concerned with sustaining the human- 
ities in good health for the benefit of all people 
who enter. In those people is vested the sover- 
eign power of a democracy . As Edwin J . Delattre, 

. director of the National Humanities faculty., ob- 
served: ' 'The humanities provide us with oppor- 
tunities to become more capable in thought, 
judgment, communication, appreciation, and 

action." i,»u^ 
The leader cannot rest on supporting only the 
ideas currently in vogue. He must provide a 
vision .of what cam be, and he must work to 
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design and implement a plan to translate the 
vision into a reality. In the community college 
movement, this means providing opportunity 
for each person to receive an education and to 
develop as fully as possible the potential which 
he represents. Richard W. Lyman, president of 
Stanfoid University, displayed leadership when 
he said- ' 'The humanities and the arts help us to 
rise above both the trivia and the traumas of our 
days, and to recognia^. understand, and ap 
preciate the possibilities for gtxxi and evil, joy 
and despair, destruction and accomplishment 
that arc inherent in the human condition . " 

If the research one reads is accurate, the hu- 
manities teachers are confronted by despair. En- 
rollments are down. Evidence indicates that the 
faculty members arc isolated on campus and 
have isolated themselves from their professional 
colleagues by failing to read journals or to attend 
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meetings. They tend to respond to the situation 
by seeking scapegoats. Occupational education, 
they c*)ntend, has attracted the students by hold- 
ing out the prospects of good jobs at the expense 
of good minds. They argue that the humanities 
and the social sciences depend heavily on read- 
ing tor the transmittal of subject matter, and that 
the students coming to the Community college 
are less able to read well. As a consequence, the 
students avoid humanities classes rather than 
risk failure. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that mem- 
bers of the humanities faculty have been reluc- 
tant or unable to change their teaching strategies 
to meet the abilities of the new students. 

I hc subject matter has also troubled students 
and frustrated faculty Students are not always 
able to translate the struggles of King Lear into 
thq framework of their daily lives. Faculty have 
not sought out enough material like Death of a ^ 
Salesman which reveal that tragedy is not the^ 
sole province of kings and princes. Tragedy in 
the Aristotelian sense can befall any person. 

Jacques Barzun noted the limitations of the 
humanities when he wrote: 

The humanities will not rout the world's evils 
and were never meant to cure those individual 
troubles; th^are entirely compatible with those 
evils and troubles . . J'he so-called humanities 
have meaning chiefly because of the inhumanity 
of life; what they depict and discuss is strife and 
disaster. The Iliad is not about world peace, 
King Lear is not about a well-rounded man; 
Madame Bovery is not about the judic ious em- 
ployment of leisure time, 

Ro|)ert Coles, on the occasion of Joseph Duf- 
fey's installation as chainnan of the National 
KndtTwment for the Humanities, said, " . the 
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humanities at th^jir best give testimony to man s 
cominuing efforts to make moral, philosophical, j 
and spiritual sense of this world-to evoke its 
complexities, its ironies, inconsistencies, con- 
tradictions, and ambiguities'' ■ rrincillna 
Before the humanities can be revitalized he CrIpP ing 
faculty must be revitalized. At the top oi the Isolation 
action agenda must be a strategy for overconimg 
the crippling effects of isolation. The humanities 
faculty must be brought into contact with each 
other and with new approaches. The state ottice 
has a responsibility to provide workshops for the 
exchange of concerns and ideas The state ottice 
has a responsibility to provide released time or 
extended contracts so that members ot the hu- 
manities faculty can prepare new learning .ma- 
terials, including interdisciplinary approaciits 
to the humanities for the college audience. 

An isolated taciiliy, discouraged and fmstrated, 
cannot be expected to lead the charge tor revital^ 
izing the humanities. All that can reasonably be 
expected from them is that they transmit to their 
students their own sense of frustration and dis- 
couragement. This certainly will not revitalize 
the humanities. 

Faculty members need to be supported and to 
be ei?couraged to fight for the preservation and 
growth of the humanities. A. Bartlett Giamatu, 
president of Yale University, pointed out: "No 
one will articulate a coherent and useful view ot 
. the humanities if the humanities will not or can- 
not. If those who conceive of themselves as 
humanists- and they ane not only academic peo- 
ple but all who believe in a shared core ot values 
held by educated people through language -mIo 
not speak for themselves, no one else can or 

will." - I 

Occupational education iti the community col- 
lege ii> a gmwth indusUy. In the state of Washing- • 
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ton, virtually all the enroIImeAt growth of the last 
few years can be directly attributed to Occupa- 
tional education. Many of the students, especially 
in the trades field, shun the humanities. Their 
goal is job preparation . As a consequence , many 
faculty members in the humanities f«6cl greater 
discouragement and frustration. 

One needs to remember that the humanities 
have always been a fragile area of study When 
humanism arose as an intellectual movement 
during the Renaissance, it was part of a counter- 
movement, a movement away from medieval 
theological preoccupations and away from the 
prescribed scholastic authors. The writers of 
classical antiquity were substituted for Thomas 
Aquinas. But the students during the Renais- 
sance did not have to worry about earning a 
living. Economic insecurity and unemployment 
generate anxiety, not contemplation. Humanists 
should at)plaud occupational education and should 
build their important principles into the frame- 
work of occupational education instead of view- 
ing occupatidnal education as an enemy. No 
person without pride and dignity and self-respect 
i!j going to be a good student of the humanities. , 
Therefore, if occupational education will provide 
pride and dignity arid self-respect, support it. 

In the middle 1 800's, the rise of science created 
' a severe challenge to the centrality of the human- 
ities. This challenge was wisely addressed by 
John Stuart Mill in 1867 , on the occasion of his 
inaugural address as rector at the University of 
St. Andrews. Mill asked: Why not both science 
and the humanities? His case included the famous 
argument; 

Men are men before they are lawyers, or physi- 
cians, or merchants^ or manufacmrers; and if 
you make them capable ami sensitive men, they 
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will make themselves capable and sensitive law- 
yers or physicians. What professional men should 
carry awayjrom a university, is not professional 
knowledge, but that which should direct the use 
of their professional knowledge, and bring the 
light of genefal culture to illuminate the tech- 
nicalities of 4 special pursuit . 

Are not siuto mechanics and caq)enters and ^ 
dental hygienists also people? As people , are not 
the human verities and truths of concern to them? 
Two activities should be encouraged. First, the 
humanities must be arranged to relate to the 
world of occupational education. Second, the 
concept of lifelong education must be recog- 
nized. Because a person elects the practical as- 
pects of a trade ttxlay does not mean that the 
person is to shun the humanities forever. _ 

Lifelong learning is a perspective, not a course Wny NOi 
of study or a prognmi or a recipe to be laboriously mutual ^ 
pursued, ft rej^^eaming, not education. It Respeci 
fits th«f coraMHHpiege concept. First, life- 
long learhii™SPRwualized. Secotid, It utih^^ 
learning ro^uS^ locally provided. Third, it is 
• the result of public policy which encourages 
individual growth. These are concepts common g , 

to the humanities. Why not both occupational 
education arid the humanities? f 

One-area where the humanities have been 
supported philosophically, practically, and fi- 
nancially is fTom the National Endowment for 
\he Humanities and from the state-based human- 
ities programs. The state office can be of help to 
the community colleges by disseminating in- 
formation and encouraging the prepai^on of 

grants During the last six years, community 

colleges in the state ofWashington have received « 

" 48 grants frorii the Washington Commission for 
the Humanities. These grants have been funded 
with $394,983.76. . \ 

' o <■ ' ■ ' ■ 80 ' - 
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Programs suprx^rted by the grants have in- 
volved academic humanists and the out-ot- 
^ school public . The potential for the wide^read 
utilization of the humanitie-Njn^ublic policy 
issues is a new dimension different from the 
study of classical antiquity. Human values are 
not restricted to ancient Greece and Rome. 

Grants funded by the state-based programs 
arc consistent with the statement made by Joseph 
Duffey at the hearings on his nomination as 
chairman of the NEH. He pledged "to seek to 
make opportunities for learning, insight, and ^ 
activity in the humanities available to an ever- 

. widening circle of the public." Since all people 
are human, the vicissitudes which beset people 

• are of concern, worthy of examination by all^ 
The humanities cannot be supported as esoteri<^^ 
academic studies. They have daily significance 

in every life. . ' . 

The NEH has supported many projects in 
which the community colleges have been in- 
volved. One of the most popular has been Courees 
by Newspaper. Community forums were de- 
veloped by the A ACJC with funding, from the 
NEH In the state of Washington, one mstitu- 
82 V tion-Tacoma Community College- made ap- 

plication to the A ACJC for funding on beMalf of 
the entire system. With the seed iponey . Courses 
by Newspaper and the accompanying commun- 
ity forums have become regular activities. They 
effectively put the community in the college and 
the college in the community. , u ' 

Addressing Despite all these efforts, the fundamental prob- 

the Prob 2^ ( lem t^mains. The humanities in the community 
the KroDiem ( ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ p^^j,,^^^ 

the state office appointed an advisory committee 
to ascertain the nature of the 'problem and to 
promise a course of action for corrective pur- 

posesrArthur Cohen and Florence Brawer ot the 
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Center for the Study ot Community Colleges in 
Los Angeles agreed to work with the State Board 
for Community College Education and its ad- 
visory committee. The work of the advisory 
committee was aided fmancially by a chainnan's 
grant from the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 

The advisory committee concluded that the 
humanities were an "endangered species" and 
that strong action was needed, A three-year grant 
proptisal was prepared by the state office and 
submitted to the NEH. Ten goals were set: 

1 . Sdrvev and report on the status of the 
humanities in WitSffn^on community col- 
le^es. 

Develop guidelines, survey design, plan 
for pericxlic state of the humanities sur- 
veys for campuses, including the availabli^ 
community resources and io disseminate 
widely the methtxls and findings. The sur^ 
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veys would assess current activities, in- 
cluding the number pf student«j involved in 
the humanities credit an^ non-creQit ^ 
courses and the number and form ot hu- 
manities-related community events. 

Advance the fhinumities in the community. 
Promote community forums, symposia, 
lectures, and/or cultural- events through 
non-credit ciSurses and activities, possibly 
using yearly themes based upon, for in- 
stance, critical issues such as' energy or 
coping with change. 

Form lay advisory committees 
Create committees comprised of local 
community leaders to link humanities to 
the community by providing program di-. 
rection, activities promotion, and student 
placement. ' 

Join the humanities with l^kcupational 

areas. » 

Suppt>rt vocational antt humanities instnic- 
tors in working together t© build course 
modules relating the humanities to specific 
occupational areas, such as ethics and 
health sciences, visual pollution and the 
environment, aesthetics and construction, 
the automobile and society, consumerism 
and*Jidvertising. \ 

Raise enrollment in the humanities . 

Improve the humanities program by in- 
volving humanities instructors in visiting 
local secondary schools to recruit students 
and inviting.them to special campus func- 
tions, in explaining their courses -to coun- 
selors; and in-developing advanced credit 
linlre with colleges and universities. 
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Build new courses. , 
Design interdisciplinary courses in the hu- 
manities to meet general educational re- 
quirements; develop ccwfses focused on 
topics in the humanities that are especially 
for adiilt and non-credit learners or revise , 
other courses that may expand the colleges* 
' opportunities to provide humanities edu- 
cation to a variety of students. . 

7. Invite new projects in the humanities. 

' Bring the^umanities into t^e colleges and 
the communities by sponsoring speciUative 
projecttf that would enhance the humanities 
bm might not otherwise be undertaken , 
through existing programs. 

8. Increase the i;iumher of scholarships and 
stipends. 

' Expand the awareness in the communities 
of the importance of the humanities to 
their areas so that individuals and corpora- 
tions are encouraged to contribute funds 
tor scholarships and stipends for students 
to pursue the humanities. 

9. Facilitate continuing communication and 
interaction among concerned parties 
about the humanities. 

Begin a statewide cx)mmunity college hu- 
manities organization to exchange ideas 
and materials through informal meetiiigs, 
presentations, and publications. 

1 0 . Beyelop models for assessing impact . ^ 
Model's for assessing the impact of the 
hun&)ities in both traditional' and non- 
traditoal disciplinary and interdisciplin- 
ary courses and programs will be prepared 
and dissenii*»ated. 
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At its August meeting, the.National Coyncil 
for the Humanities funded tii^ proposal up to 
$600,000. the project bc^an on October U 1979, 
under the dircCtion of the State Board f<5r Com- 
munity College Educatitm with technical support 
from the Center for the Study of Com^iiunity 

Colleges. ' . . 

In addition to the positive steps called tor m- 
the proposal, thd grant fomis a basis for supple- 
^iiental grants from 6ther groups like the Wash- 
ington Commission for the Huinanities. 
Spirited . There is no " fail safe" system for revitalizing 
Venture the humanities^ however, in the «tate of Wash- 
' . ington, with stR)ng support from leaders within 
the community college system, an effort is being 

' made which can beat value to all the community 
- colleges in the nation.' The substance of the ^ 

^ ' ^ ' effort is still in the womb of time; but the spirit 

t>f the venture reflects William Faulkner's words 

in his Nobv^l Prize acceptance speech in 1950: 

I helit've that man will not merely enduje: he will 
prevail. He is immortal, not because he alone 
among creatures hds an inexhaustible voice, but 
' hm ause he has a soul, a spirit capable ofcom- 

86 -passion and sacrifice and endurance. The poet's, 

. ' the writer's, duty is to write about these things. 

It ix^his privilege to help man endure by lifting : 
. I his heart, bv 'reminding him of the courage ar\d 

. ^ ' " - honor and hhpe and pride and compassion and 

♦ pity and sacrifice which have been the glory of 

_ ' his past. The poet's voice need not merely he the 

record of man, it can be one of the props, the 
pillars to help him endure and prevail . 

• • • 1 

As long as there are humans, their striiggles 
and conflicts and loves and values'and judg- 
ments will shape their destiny. Humanity is fnig- 

but priceless, S,o are the humanities. ' 
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Reinvigorating 
the Humanities: 
Does Finance 
Have a Role? 

J David W. Brencman 

: . and Susan C. Melson 

The plight of the humanities in community 
colleges is well described by Arthur Cohen and 
Florence Brawer in thpir background paper tor 
this Assembly, and we understand o.ur role to be 
" that of discussing whether (and how) the fi- 
nancing of community colleges as currently prac- 
^ ticed might be aggravating the probtem. It ti- 
^^nance is a part of the problem, what nught be 
done about it? Can financial formulas or bud- 
getary processes be changed in ways that might 
strengtijen the position of the humanities m the 
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• ' two-year alleges? Are current pradices-mhibit-^ 

ing or blocking eertain types of educational. or 
programmatic adjustments that would enhance 
The attractiveness of the humanities as part ot the 
. ■ totalcommunity college curricui^m? In sh«3iT, is 
it possible that changes in finance might be an 
. ' effective (or even the miost effective) way tp 
address the concerns thi^ pn?»mpt this Assembly? 
Neither Cause Let us.state our conclusion first , as a prelude 
N?rS?on to discussion and analysis, m general, we argue 
Nor solution ^^^^ ^^.^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ l,kcly 

solutiorf to the difficulties facing the humanities 
in comntunity -colleges. In making this strong 
claim, we distinguish between economic forces 
that are of great significance in expfaimng many 
• . ' of the trends that Cohen and Brawer document 
and financing (onnulas employed by state and 
Uxal governments. - " n „^ 

Very little ci\f\ be done by community college 
admini^itrators or by state education^ftieiajs to 
alter the broad Course of the economy, with its 
powerful impact on the colleges; certainly, 
changing the financing formula cannot Alter the ^, 
reality of the labor market. Nor can the fi- 
nancing fonnula Ijave much effect on the vitality 
< or enth«.siasm with which the humanitie^ are 

presented in the classnwm or in other educa- 
iional settings. Although it is certainly proper 
Vor anyone concerned with the well being of the 
■humanities to scrutinize the financing fonnula 
employed in his or her state , and p^)int out prob- 
lems that may be affecting those t lelds ad versely , 
it is our belief that salvation does not he in this 

direction. . ^ i.. 

First let us establish the basis for our cpnclu- 
;ions. We are currently writing a bcx>k on the 
financing of community colleges which will be 
published by the Brcx)kings Institution m 1980. 
[n the course of our research , we have sought to 
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fahiiliarize ourselves with the ways in which 
community colleges are currently supported, aiid 
have visited several states— including California, 
Illinois, Florida, Texas, Massachusetts, and 
' Virginia for discussions with community college 
leaders and with state officials. Certainly one dt 
the things we hi>vc learned is that it is nearly 
impossible to generalize about tlnance (or about 
virtually any other factor involving the Commu- 
nity colleges). Nonetheless, We are willing to 
make a stixing statement regarding the role of 
finance and the future of the humanities, in part 
to generate argument and discussion, and in part 
because Vve think it comes as close to bcmg an 
accurate generalization about community colleges 
as any we have thus far encountered .^c have 
no doubt, however, that there are states\wherc 
our conclusiions are in error, and trust thW dis- 
cussion during this Assembly will bring those 

cases out. - . 

We should also note that our finance study is 
not Tocused explicitly on the humanities, and 
^ thus we have not raised questions in most of our 
" interviews abtiut the ways that a given fomivia 
helps or hinders that part of the college. Most ol 
the observations that follow retlect our under- 
standing of tht^ way the various fomuilas operate, 
and the incentive«idiat they provide. Had we set 
cHit to study the precise issue that concerns this 
Assembly, it is possible that ouir interviews would 
^ have revealed aspects tnK.the fonnulas that we 
. have missed, again, discussion should bring 
those points out. . ; . 

• In Financial Support Patterns for Community 
Colleges, 1976, James L. Wattenbarger and Paul 
M. Stames identified four basic approaches in 
use. negotiated, budget funding, unit rate for- 
mulas, minimum foundation funding, and cost- 
based program funtting. Using these four cate- 
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gories, wc consider how tlic humanities fare . 
under eacfrappmach. - " 

Nes^otuited Budgets. Wattenbarger and 
Stamcs identity the following states as employ- 
ing this approach: Colorado (thp sta^c-supported 
colleges), Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, hi- 
diana, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island Utah, Vcnnont, and Virginia. With the 
exception ot Idaho, none ol these states receives 
a substantial- amount ot revenue from local 
sources, as liable 1 shows.State support is ne- 
gotiated directly with the state legislature or 
state board, and may be determined without 
reference to an established fonnula, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, or may be negotiated subject to com- 
plex guidelines, as in Virginia. 

There is little one can say analytically about 
budgets detennined in this fashion sincd, in the 
absence of tx)rmulas, few rujes apply. We see no 
reason to assume, however, that the humanities 
are hurt by this type of budgeting any more th^ 
. are other disciplines, ulthou^h it also seems clear 
that this formvt^negotiated support is unlikely to 
be particularly beneficial to the humanities at a. 
time when student interest is waning. In those 
states where this form of budgeting results m 
heavy state cohtrof, with detailed, line-item 
oversight, and a lack of tlexibility for realloca- 
tions at the Campus level, thorfiumanities may be 
hurt when their traditional market is shrinking. 

Auditing and accountability requirements may 
preVent the type of redirection of talent that 
Cohen and drawer recommend in their paper. 
One has to ho|>e, however, that sound, innova- 
tive ideas, strongly support^ and convincingly 
advocated by college leaders, will eventually 
win the day! Make-shift, expedient, lU-detined 
programs that appear (correctly) to state officials 
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as little imtre than thinly-disguised. efforts to/ 
save jobs, will not (and should not) gain supports 
The responsibility clearly falls on the faculty 
. artd administration to develop- new proposals, 
arid make the political case for them; if these . 
proposals do not sell, then the general case against 
finance syJUems thm block local initiative is 
strengthened. That problem goes beyond the 
immedijil^ concerns of the humanities, and into 
the basic illogic of any system of community 
college finance that lodges this type of detailed 
control at the state level. Today the humanities 
may be the victim of this form of control, but 
tomorn)w it may be v(x:ational education, and the 
next, community services. The issue of excessive 
state control reaches beyond a concern for the 
humanities, and must be addressed in the context 
of a state's history and its philosophy of com- 
munity college education. No "qu^ck fix" d«^. 
signed to alleviate the current problems of the 
humanities is likely to be successful or have 
much lasting effect when such a basic question 
is at stake. 

Vnit Rate l-'ornmlas. This type ot tmancmg ^ 
usually involves a fairly simple fommld that 91 
awards dollars per some unit of measure , such An 
FTE students, credit hours^ or contact hours. 
Although elaborations are possible, this methoti ^ 
typically yields a flat-grant, not varying in rela- 
tion to local funds provided, and often with a 
maximum limit or ceiling placed on state obliga- { 
tions. Wattenbarger and Starnes Classify Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Colorada(the locally controlled 
colleges), Kansas, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- - 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North 
' Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
Oregon in this category. 

In its simplest fonii (no variation in payment 
for type of program or college si^e, and with a 
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ceiling rate) this <ype of financing actually Qp- 
erates in favor of the humanities and against 
higher cost programs, for it provides an incen- 
tive to "prtxiuce" as much as p9ssible in the 
lower cost areas. (For the time being, we ignore 
Cohen and Bniwer's argument that these program 
cost differences are arbitrary, a product of past 
practices tha^ should not be taken as a given). 
Put another way. a flat-grant payment with a 
ceiling well below unit costs provides a disin- 
centive to offer the more expensive v()cational- 
technical programs. To offer high cost programs 
in such a system is to generate deficits that have 
to be covered by draining resources away trt>ri^. , 
other areas (including, perhaps, the humanities). 
In our view, the development and use of cost- 
base(i formulas under way in several states a 
step in the right direction, for these fomiulas 
neutralize the undesirable incentives that flat- 
grant fonnulas create. - 

Minimum Foundation F unding. This approach 
links the amount of the state payment to the local 
resources available from the property tax base m 
order to provide a minimum amount of sup{H>rt 
per student. Its purpose is to reduce inequalities 
that result from wealth differences at" the local 
level by varying the size of the state payment 
inversely with the J[cvef of local resources per. 
student. This fonn of tmance has its roots m 
elementary-secondary jjfc ol finance as one of 
the earliest forms of eqflllption, dating back to a 
192^ proposal by George Strayxir and Robert 
Haig for the state of New York. As iV evident, 
minimum foundation plaris,iand ,dabt)rations 
thereon, are only applicable to statci^ljjat rely on 
local prpperty taxes for a subf^tiaf share ot 
community college support. -As Table 1 donron- 
strates, ItKal govoniment support is negligible-- 
less than four percent of total revenues— in 2^ 
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Table 1. 

Public Two-Yeai; Institutions: Currwit Funds/ 
Rev«nu«s, By Source, Fiscal Yssr 1977 

Percent of Total Revenues 



State 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut^ 

Delaware 

District of 

Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 



Tuition Fed- 


State 


Local 


Ottier 


Total 


and 


eral 








(ttiou- 


Fees 










sands of 












dollars) 


16.1 


12.7 


56.8 


04 


14.0 


55,530 


7.8 




80.4 


0.2 


10.8 


33,954 


10.9 


il 


29.3 


38.9 


113 


104,062 




13.7 


59.0 


2.9 


,10.8 


13,838 


'^1 


6.5 


39.9 


46.0 


5.5 


1.307,125 


16.7 


15.9 


48.1 


9.1 


10.1 


61,668 


19.0 


7.2 


67.7 


0.1 


6.1 


36,609 


14.4 


11.9 


73.8 






10,148 



22.4 
22.8 
6.4 
9.5 
13.5 
25.6 
18.1 
18.8 
25.1 
22.0 
23.1 
22.7 
13.8 
22.5 
10.8 
12.9 
16.7 



7.5 
8.2 
14.5 
19.3 
16.0 

11.2 
13.3 
4.9 
10.4 
7.7 
8.4 
13.0 
10.7 
22.1 
7.9 
7.7 
8.3 



62.7 
48.7 
70.4 
45.6 
24 8 
62.2 
61.8 
60.9 
35.8 
56.4 
40.7 
57.5 
42.2 
35.6 
32.5 
40.0 
70.1 
65.4 



0.1 
3.7 
0.7 
13.5 
33.4 

1.0 

27.4 
5.3 
20.4 
0.1 
14.8 
22.3 
26.4 
30,6 



New Hampshire 21.3 

New Jersey 25.7 4.8 /27.3 33.1 

New Mexico 15.9 8.1 24.2 17.5 

New York- 28.4 4.0 38.6 "22.7 

North Carolina 7.3 5.5 70.9 9.8 

North Dakota 18.6 ^10.2 ^3.0 2.7 

Ohio 27.4 4.2 48.1 10.6 

Oklahoma " 15.7 5.8 52.7 7.3 

Oregon 15.5 10,2 33.9 30.2 



7.3 
16.6 
8.0 
12.2 
12.3 
12.2 
7.9 
7.0 
6 8 
5.9 
8.2 
11.3 
16.2 
8.9 
8.2 
8.5 
5.4 
5.1 
9.1 
34.3 
6.3 
6.5 
25.4 
9.6 
18.6 
10.2 



170.396 
58,787 
24,716 
1 1 .698 
53,831 
19,215 
19,090 
11,402 
114,216 
70 ,-624 
248,985 
139,760 
62,405 
71,137 
"^,280 
31 ,599 

10,189 

7.223 
127,826 

14,222 
489,949 
157,366 

17,291 
158,961 

47,722 
. 71,187 



* 



PftnnwIv^nV 


34 3 


7.3 




18 3 


2 3 




19.6 


15.9 


Rniith Dakota 






Tennessee 


15 1 


97 


Tex3S 


13.3 


4 6 




12.7 


12.3 


\/Arninnt 

V v*l 1 1 IVf III 


21 0 


103 


Virginia 


22.7 


9.4 


Washington 


9 2 


8 6 


West Virginia 


la./ 


9 ? 


Wisconsin 


11.1 


6.2 


Wyoming 


9.8 


4.8 


ALL STATES 


15 4 


72 


EXCLUDING 




7.4' 


CALIFORNIA 


197 





IS 0 


10 0 


166.664 


71 9 




8.2 


17.000 


AQ ft 


7 fi 


7.1 


63,153 


DO. 1 


0 1 


9.1 


46.941 


OO- » 




14.5 


339.^995 


9 


0 1 

v. 1 


15 7 


24.897 


Af\ 




23 4 


3.365 


65,9 




2.1 


88.053 


67.3 


1.0 


13 9 


152.182 


56 1 




15.0 


11.885 


29.1 


45.7 


80 


171.163 


46.6 


25.0 


13J 


20.134 


45.3 


'23.5 


8.6 


5,412.368 


47.0 


16 4 


9.6 


4,105.243 



Source: Financial Statistics of Institutions of Higfier Educa- 
tion, NCES, 1977, 

States; however, local tax support is inHX)rtant in 
most of the large comnuinity college stales. 
Within that group, Wallejibargcr and Starnes 
icjcntity Arizona, - California (jyre-Proposition 
13), Illinois, Michigan, Montana, New Mexico, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming as employing mini- 
mum foundation plans. 

Siiwje the purjiose of minimum foundation 
funding is to address interdif^jrict inequities in 
local wealth, this f orm of finance does not have 
any direct, differential impact on the humanities 
perse. It is typkal of most foundation plans that 
the minimuhi resource guarantee is set at an 
unrealistically low level, and is often not ad- 
justed sufficiently to keep pace with intlation. 
Moreover, most Mans do not ^'recapture" rev- 
enue raised locallyXj^n wealthy districts and re- 
distribute "those funds to poorer di.stricts; hence, 
foundation plans rarely equalize resources per 
student, providing instead some leveling up tor 
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the poorest districts only. The resuh is that the 
humanities suffer along with every other part of 
the college in lower property wealth districts,, 
and do better in the richer districts. The main 
Unrealistic point, however, is that minimum foundation 
Level plans do not, so far as we can see, place the 

humanities at a disadvantage relative to any other 
set of community college activities. 

Cost-Based Program Funding . The final cate- 
gory that Wattenbarger and Stamcs identify is 
cost-based funding, in which the level of state 
payment varies with the actual cost* of the vari- 
ous instructional programs, usually detennined 
on the basis of state- wide cost studies. This form 
of support is found both in states that have no 
local tax funding (Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, ~ 
Hawaii, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nevada, Tennes- 
see, Washington, apd West Virginia), and in 
those that do (Iowa, North Carolina; Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, and Texas). Typically, as Cohen 
and Brawer note, the payment per unit m the , 
humanities under these systems is lo^er than for 
the vocational/technical programs. Should that 
policy be seen as a form of financial dis^jrimma- 
tion against the humanities? \ 
Although Cohen and Brawer make that arftu- 
^ ment, we do not agree. It is possible, certarrtjy, • 
to imagine more expensive ways to teach <he 
human ities than are currently employed , but the 
fonns of enrichment that Cohen Und Brawer 
discuss are rarely found in any educational insti- 
tution, public or private, community college op 
univ^ity. In particular, such expensive ways 
of presenting the humanities in community col- - 
leges are not found in states that use other than 
unit-cost funding, so oi!e cannot blame the unit- 
cost af)proach for shortchanging the humanities, 

One might want to argue that the entire higher , 
^- education communityhas been shortsighted and 
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unimaginative in designing programs In the hu- 
manities, but that is a different matter than criticiz- 
ing a financial method that simply costs out an 
old and accepted way of teaching, and uses 
thosf<:osts for budgeting puiposes. 

We see no evidence , therefore, that the several 
types of financing fonnulas currently in use are, 
in and of themselves, uniquely ^harmful to the 
vigor and well being of the humanities within 
* the community colleges. This is not to say that 
there are no economic or financial problems 
confronting these disciplines, but only to argue 
that the solution does not lie in fmding and 
fixing some perverse feature in the formulas that 
is inflicting wounds exclusively on the humani- ^ ^ 
ties. Of course, there is a trivial sense in which 
the formulas could be made more helpful by 
divorcing them completely from any link to en- 
rollments or costs, so that a lump sum is pro- Earning 
vided to every community college to underwrite Their 
faculty salaries, together with ample sums. for Keep 
increases in pay and for program expansion, 
regardless of demand. Our view, however, is 
that the humanities have to earn their keep, and 
we assume that this view is shared by the parti- ^ 97 
cipants in this Assembly as wcfl as by all serious 
and concemed humanists. Consequently, we turn 
next to a discussion of the economic (as opposed 
to financial) forces that have contributed to the 
problems that gave rise to the Assembly . . 

It is common knowledge that the hbor market 
for young people has been depressed relative to 
"the 1 960s market throughput most of this decade. 
Whereas during the 'l%()s a student could study 
virtually any discipline ant! emerge from college 
" with several gwxl job offers, this has not been 
true in recent years. The combination of a slug- - 
gish economy, saturation in certain (xrcupations 
(such as teaching) that require a degree, and the 
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Table 2 



*.««l.«D^«.ConWbyh,.M.«.K.n.o.H.,h.rEduo,.k«.m6-fmtth^^ 



360 '3ai 

Allcurriculums 112 '^^ '"^ 7" 167 175 

Trjinster 

' • MA 108 134 156, 179 194' 216 

occupattonal NA NA NA NA NA 108. 134. 1^^^ 

%oftotai , ••• ■•■ , ■ 

,\ MPcc n 104 iq70-1975- D/oesfo> EtfucatfonStaf/sWcs, 1977-78, p. 126 

Sources 1965-1970. The Condition of Education, 1976, NCES. p. 194. 1970 1975, Digest 



1965-66 


66-67 


67-68 


68-69 


69-70 


70-71 


71-72 ' 


72-73 


73-74 


112 
. NA 


139 
NA 


159 
NA 


183 
NA 


206 
NA 


253 
144 


.292 
158 


317 
161 


344 
165 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA ' 


NA 


108.. 
42.7 


'134^ 
45.9 


156, 
49.2» 


179 
52.D 



extraordinary increase in the numbers of young 
people entering the labor market (thd **baby 
boom** ]jeneration), produced this rapid market 
turnaround. The result has been a striking shift 
of college enrollments into courses with a direct 
vodational tie, and the humanities have suffefcd 
dearly. Within the community colleges, these 
market forces have shown up in the movement 
away from transfer courses and into vocational/ 
technical programs, as Table 2 shows. 

The number of associate degrees awarded na- 
tionally was first reported by the National Center 
for Education Statistics in 1965, and, beginning 
in 1970, these degrees were further broken down 
into transfer and occupational categories. The 
steady increase in the percentage of associate 
degjjies going to occupational graduates is strik-. 
ing,'the figure jumping from 42.7 percent in 
1970-71 to 55.2 percent in 1975-76. The num- 
ber of occupational degrees doubled in that six- 
y-ear period, while the number of transfer degrees 
increased by only 21 percent. Since the humani- 
ties have traditionally been concentrated in the 
transfer program, these shifts have operated to 
P th5ir disadvantage. (Remember that between 
^ 1970-71 and 1975-76 nearly 250 new cbmmu- ^ 
riity colleges opened their doors, so that the 21 
percent increase was spread over an increasing 
^ number of institutions.) 
' Another economic factor of particular inipor- . 
tance to community colleges has been the growth- 
in the percentage of total enrollments accounted 
fof by students in non-degree credit courses and 
profram#i Table 3 provides those figures for 
selected years frepi 1954 to 1975! Over this 
time, non-degiee enrollments increased from 
19.2 to 35.4 percent of the total. Ctet^ showing 
how much of this noncredit enrollmont is in the 
humanities are not available, but if,^as we sus- 
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Fall Enrollm«n|[«: D*grM •nd NondvgrM Crtdh 
StudwiU In TWc^YMr Public liMtHuttont. 1964-75 
' (ThouMndt) 





Total 


Degree 

Credit 


Nondegree 
Credit 




1954" 
% of total 


261' ^ 


211 
80.8 


50 
19.2 




1958. 
% of total 


425',^ 


317 
74.6 


108 
25.4 


V 


1962 
% of total 


569 


458 

80.5 


111 

19.5^ 




1966 
% of total 


1.043 


740 
70.9 


303 
29.1 




1969 
% of total 


1648 


1.170 
71.0 


478 

29.0' 




'1972 
% of total ^ 


2.647 


1,778 
67.1 


889 
32.8 




1975 
% of total 


3.851 


2.488 
64(6 


1,363 
35.4 





Sources- 1954-1969: June O Nelll. Resource Use In Higher 
\ £d(;caf/on, pp. 63and67; 1972-75: NOES. Fa// £nro//men/s. 

pect, the humanities are not strt)ngly represented 
rthe^, then this shift is also working against 
, them. In addition, community college enroll- 

ments are increasingly made up of older, part- 
time students, many of them seeking some form 
of career training, and the humanities are prob- 
ably falling behind in their enrollments among 
these groups of students as well. 
' A Sound There are the forces that anyone seriously 
Way to interested in strengthening the humanities in 
Go year colleges must confront. Financing form|||} 

become factors only if they block a college from 
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responding creatively to these changes by such 
means as integrating the humanities into the 
prpljmms that are in ascendancy. We believe 
that Introducing the humanities irttb other cur- 
ricula is a sound approach, and are in full agree- 
X ment with Cohen and Brawer on that point. We 
\ also believe that the problems that may prevent a 
) community college from successfully making 
/ these adjustments are more likely to be atti- 
J tudinal and behavi<Mfi|ttian financial. 

But what of the futu!fe? Is it possible that other 
forces will prompt a swing back to the humani- 
ties as traditionally taught within the transfer 
» program? Although economists' ability to fore- 
cast accurately is little better than that of edu- 
cators, one fact does loom large rin all disci^s- 
sions of the 1980s— the decline in numbers of 
the 18-21 year old population. To the extent that 
this age groUplias provided a substantial portion 
of the full-time, transfer enrollment in two-year 
colleges, a decline in it^ size will pose a serious 
problem for community colleges, asWll as for 
all institutions of higher education. The com- 
munity colleges will face heavy compemion from 
four-year colleges and universities for these stu- 
dents, and, coupled with th? rapid growth of 
need-based student aid which helps to pay the 

P we suspect that, the 
e heavy inroads mto 
inity college market, 
change in tastes that 
n of students back to 
i sufficient to offset 
nts. Thus, the mpve- 
inities that began in 
market conditions in 
continue, as transfer 
lOs. Community col- 
tive advantage over 
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other institutions, however, in occupational pro- 
grams, in community services, and in scrvm^ 
^awer, part-time students, so we sec those areas 
as continuing to grow. It would seem only pru- 
dent to assume that the issues that g^ve nse ^o 
this Assembly ,af« not shortniin and transient, 
but long-lasting and fundamental, requiring seri- 
ous and sustained attention . 

There is, of course, a general issue about how 
existing financing formulas will operate in a 
time of general enrollment decline. It is widely 
recognized that enrollment-driven formulas op- 
erate more satisfactorily on the up-side than on 
the down-side. When ei^roUments are growing, 
marginal (or incremental) costs of instruction 
are usually less than average unit costs, so for- 
mulas that pay the average rate yield a bonus to 
the campus. Unfortunate^^ when enrollments 
are declining, unit costs do nondrop propor- 
tionately, but the formula acts as though they 
do, thereby penalizing the institution. This probr 
lem is not limited to the humanities, nor to the 
community colleges alone, but affects most^pub- 
lic institutions of higher education. (A related 
problem involves the timing lags that may occur 
depending upon the base year involved, and 
whether financial adjustments are made when 
actual enrollments differ significantly from pro- 
ject enrollments.) 

In ^ome states, new formulas are bemg devel- 
oped for an era of decline that separate costs into 
fixed and variable components, and such changes 
are to be applauded for reflecting actual cost 
relationships more accurately. One could extend 
the ftxed and variable cost notion down to the 
departmental level, and argue that a community 
college is not a community college unless it has 
full-staffed humanities departments of a certain 
size and capability, regardless of enrollments. If 
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this notion is pushed a little farther, one might 
ar^ue that community colleges should be thought 
of, and financed, more along the lines of a , 
' public library, which provides a certain capacity 

g|(iand &t of resources that is somewhat independent 
of the annual fluctuations in usage and the changes 
in reading tastes that occur among the public. 
We do not explore these ideas ip more detail 

. here, but if they have merit, discussion at the 
Assembly should develop them further. What Uke 
we want to stress is that while revising formulas a Public 
by separating variable from fixed costs is likely Library 
to be helpful to the humanities insofar as it is 
helpful to the college as a whole, such modifica- 
tions db not address the separate problem that 
concerns this Assembly — the sharp shif t of en- * 

. rollments away from the humanities and into 
other programs. 

Our assignment for this Assembly .was to ex- 
amine current financing patterns for community 
colleges from the standpoint of the hilMnanities, 
with an eye toward changes that might be helpful 
Our^incipal conclusion, however, is that fi-, 
nance is not atlhe heart of the issue. Instead, we 
suspect that the real problem lies in the a^bsence 
of imaginative ideas about how to integi^te the 
humanities in a meaningful way into areas out- 
side the- transfer program. Making this adjust- 
ment will be a more difficuh problem for those 
' community colleges irt which a sharp division 
between the transfer and vocational programs 
has developed, reflecting historical status dif- 
ferentials, and the belief on the part of the arts . 
faculjty that theirs alone represents the true and 
proper collegiate function. In some of the newer 
community colleges, a different philosophy has 
been present from the b|?ginning, and these sharp 
divisions havcnot been allowed to develop. The. 
Dilil^las County Community College District is an 

\, ■■■■ ' . - 
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example of a system where the humanities and 
vocational programs are intermingled api 
priately . Thus, the models arc there, but in r 
of the older and more established comm 
colleges, the changes required will be wrench- 
ing and difficult to implement. Ironically, the 
' worsening df financial problems may provide 

the stimulus t\change, as it becomes clear to 
faculty in the humanities that their influence and 
^ position in the cOH«^e will diminish unless ways 

to adjust can be fourHi. ' / 

We should also poipt out that thei^ arc eco- 
nomic barriers that will prevent easy solutions to 
these problems of progranjmatic adjustment, and 
we cite two examples. Fir^t, many of the voca- 
tional programs in community colleges are in. 
competition with proprietary schools Hiat offer 
similar training at higher tuition rates. The reason 

the proprietary schools can attract students despite 
their higher cost is that they offer and require 
nothing but the essential skills, and make ilo 
pretense of trying to broaden the student's edu- 
cation . This emphasis on pure training minimizes 
the time required to complete the progranr» and 
find work, thus offsetting the economic disad- 
104 , vantageofhighertuitionby a savings of time. If 

community colleges go too far in enriching their 
' vocational programs with instructional modules 

from the humanities, thereby lengthening the 
/ programs, s6mes\udents will be lost to proprie- 

/ tary schddls. On^.may deplore that, but it does 

limit the degree of enrichment that vocational 
programs can sustain. 
Within ^Secondly, there are economic limits that pre- 

Budgetary vent much shifting of current, full-time faculty 
Confines into community service activities and non-credit 
courses. In most states, these. activities are fi- 
' nanced on a pay-as-you-go basis, with part-time 

: instructors hired by the course at a rate far below 
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the pro-rata share of a ftiU-timc faculty' salary . A 
part-time instructor may be paid $800 to teach 
one non-credit course, with that fee covered by 
student charges; few full-time instructors, whose 
salary for one course would approximate $2,000, 
will be competitive in that- market. If it were 
possible to receive the same amount of state and 
local subsidy for non-credit activities as for 
credit instruction, this problem might be over- 
come, but we neither foresee that happening in 
most states, nor are we prepared to advocate it. 
Thtis, a large-scale shift of current, full-time 
faculty members out of transfer programs and 



viable option. (Of course, nothing prevents the. 
humanities from being successfully represented 
in community services thmugh the use of part- 
time faculty.) 

We conclude that there are no easy or obvious 
solutions to the plight of the humanities to be y 
found in the financial sphere. The demand for 
the humanities will have to depend on the ability 
\ of faculty members to convey a sense 't^f the 
\ intrinsic value and excitement of these discip- 
lines, coupled with an ability to relate humanis- 
tic learning to other curricula and to the world of 
^ork. We believe that clever administrators and 
TiotWated faculty will be able to accorpplish 
hese objectives within the confines of the fi- 
lancing formulas in use today; to presume other- 
wise is to engage in self-deceit. 
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Humanities Association funded by 
the National Endowment 
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established to promote the humanities in the 
•nation's community and two-year colleges, 
-sponsored the National Planning Workshop and 
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and ftssiKiaJe piifessor ot philowphy, Union College, expressly for the 
AACJC Assembly. ^ 
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The Workshop bmught together approximately 
60 people from across the country (there were 200 
^iri attendance at the conference). The majority 
"W^re community college faculty members, but 
tlife^ were also participants from the ranks of 
twoVear college administrators, four-year and 
graduate schools, research institutions, govem- 
mentalK agencies, and professional and educa- 
tional Msociations. Nineteen states were repre- 
sented, 5t well as Washington, D.C., and Puerto 
Rico,^ \- 

The Workshop had two major purposes: first, 
to analyze the fundamental issues facing the 
liumanities in\:ommunity colleges nationwide; 
and, second, to formulate a set of specific pro- 
posals addressing these issues. Seven speakeni 
who also servedfas consultants — among them 
Arthur M. Cohen\ president, the Center for the 
Study of Community Colleges-Whelped to pw- 
vide a basis for the various discussions that took 
place. 

The well-publicized problems of declining 
enrollments in the humanities and the growth of 
career programs with a limited potential for en- 
couraging critical thought and humane knowl- 
edge set the stage for the consideration of prob- 
lems listed below: 

1 . The need for a manifest commitment to 
the humanities within all community col- 
lege?; 

2. The sense of frustration among many of 
the humanities faculty members which dis- 
courages new ideas from both faculty and 
administrators; 

3. TWe concern of humanities faculties with 
"survival" issues which deflects faculty 
from their r^al educational purposes; 



4. The retreat of humanities facuhies into 
' 'cynical detachment' ' and immobility; 

5. The lack of communication between hu- 
manists themselves and between them and 
others who affect programs and courses; 

6. The prevailing concern of humanities fac- 
V ultie$|with the transfer function to the ne- 
glect of otherfunctipns 0f community col- 
leges; \ ' 

7. The ansiiitabiliiy of some traditional dis- 
cipline courses, \lue in part to the lack of > 
responsiveness of both individual faculty 
members and cun\iculum committees to 
the changing needs\ abilities, and objec- 
tives of "students; \ 

8. The lack of integratioA of substantive hu- 
manistic studies into c£^er and technical 
programs; 

9. Inaction in the face of tli^e needs of the 
community for guidance in i\^e exploration 
of current issues; , « " . 

10. Institutional obstacles to and lack of ad- 
. ministrative support for the ini!|xxiuction 

of new humanities programs and courses; . 

1 1 . The narrow career orientation of the con- 
temporary student; 

1 2 . The deficiency of language and analytical 
skills among most students. 

The following recornmendations addrgssing 
these issues vi-ere propo^sed in the Workshop and 
in the working papers. Although these recom- 
mendaticijiMvere not unariimously agreed to, 
they were generally approved. 
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A. To faculty members and curriculum com- 
mittees: , ) 

1. Develop ways to demonstrate the value 
of theliumanities for everyone; 

2. Assess existing humanities require- 
^ nients to determine if 9hanges should be 

mjjde. Some traditional discipline 
courses, in their present form, ar& 
. . doubtless inappropriate foi- but^tlew^stu- 
dents in most community c^llegpii; 

3. Develop core humanities jcOurses that 
could be used, withK>me modification, 
in all career tefcl>nical programs; 

4. Create coun^and modules designed to 
capitalize on existing interests but with 
the potential for exploration of signifi- 
cant issues, e.g., examination of the- 
role of nationalism in history, foreign 
cultures, decorative arts, and ethic^ in 
business or rnedicine; 

5. Adapt, where appropriate, humanistic 
studies to the development Of literary 
skills, e.g., teaching, reading, writing, 
and analysis while teaching philosophy; 

6; Bihld good relations with influential 
members of the public, e.g., by tine 
' creation of lay advisory boards, by 
communication with employers and ca- 
reer/technical advisory committees and 
■ ' ' Jicensing agencies, and by inviting par- 
ticipation of selected local and state 
goyemmental officials in humanities 
programs; 

7. Take initiatives to become informed 
about successful programs/courses in 
the humanities; 



8. i Speak with high sCchool facuhies and 
/ students about humanities studies at the 
college level. . ' 

To faculty members and administrators: / 

1. Reassert within the '*compreh^;nsivc 
qomitiunity college" the purpose of de- 
Yjeloping tjQt only Jhe merely joined but 
alstv the truly educated person.' This 
would inspire and guide cli'§cus^sio0s 
a?id policies as weU as affirm;ihe coiv 
lege's legitimate educational ni'ission; 

2. Seek support for humanities programs 
and offerings both inside and outside 
the college, keeping in mind the benefits 
and the low relative costs of these; 

3. Identify certain capabilities, of interest 
to students; potential employers, and 
public, that are directly enhanced by* 
hutnanistic studies, e.g., the ability to 

. employ language effectively, to make 
sound judgments, and to understand and 
appreciate the many dimensions of hu- 
man experience. Incorporate' these as' 
the majot goals of instruction in the 
humanities; 

^ . » 

4. Involve the community in various pro- 
grams which contain appropriate hu- ^ 
manities content. These may be direcfed 
toward general or special (e.g., senior, 
citize^ns) audiences, and may employ 
various means (e.g. , public, forums, and 
newspaper and television courses); 

5. Use faculty humanists in fields such as 
drama, music, and art that involve pro- 
grams for the public. Community leaders 
should be invited to atteticl or to partici- 
pate in such events; 
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,6. Lobby at local and state levels for in- 
creased funds for lifelong learning hu- 
manities activities; 

7. Use' funding agencies^ to maximum ad- 
vantages for the humanities; 

C. To administrators and boards: 

Create an atmosphei^ of supjport for the 
humanities; \ / 

Make possible faculty development 
programs designed to encourage new 
ideas in the teaching of the humanities; 

3. Facilitate the introduction of new pro- 
grams or parts thereof with the use of 
existing humanities faculties; 

4. ifinable humanities faculties to incor- 
' porate as part of their teaching load in- 
> struction and participation in continuing 

education and community service 

5. Match, with released time, outside 
grants secured by faculty for profes- 
sional development. 

To the Community College Humanities As- 
sociation: ' 

D. 1 . Assist in making the case for the hu- 

manities both withiri the community 
' college and outside, wherever appro- 
priate; 

2. rtbvide opportunities for the exchange 
of idieas on matters of pedagogical 
and scholarly interest; 

3. Maintain and distribute information 
on innovative , successful instructional 
programs within i^nd beyond ttte tradi- 
'tional mode; 
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Make available research on and reports 



of work done on the humanities in 
community colleges; 

5. Maintain and distribute up-to-date in- 
formation on grants for humanities 
programs; 

6 . Encourage humanists to speak to those 
who can effect changes in the state of 

' the humanities in community colleges; 

7. Encourage the membership to play 
active, responsive roles in the initiation, 
creation, and conduct of the full spec- 
trum of humanities-centered, non- 
classroom activities; 

8. Enable community college humanists 
to overcome their isolation by broad- 
ening the appeal for membership to ad- 
ministrators, career and technical fac- 
ulties, and public officials; 

9. Establish and maintain links with edu- 
cational organizations, funding institu- 
tions, and professional associations; 

10. Publish a national newsletter, confer- 
va,, ence proceedings, and a journal; 

1 1 . Obtain funds to support the activities 
oftheCCHA; 

12. Carry out or sponsor research on the. 
humanities in commii|ity colleges; 

13. Create six regional divisions of the 
CCH A— Pacific, Western, Southwest- 
em, Central, SoUthem, and Eastern — 
each sponsoring divisional and local 
activities. 
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Report of the - 
Assembly 

The Assembly was held November 4-6, 1979, at 
Airlie House, Warrispton, Virginia. Following 
discussions of the background papers on the first two 
days, Stephen Silha drafted a report incorporating 
recommendations forr^ulated in the various small 
group discussions. The statement was reviewed and 
rewritten by Assembly participants at thefimil 
session, and is presented here for further study, 
discussion, and action, p 

Community colleges have long offered and 
must continue to offer comprehensive education 
in the humanities to memben of the community 

The diverse needs, abilities, and objectives of 
community college students pose special prob- 
lems for ejJucation in the humanities. So, too, do 
reduced institutional support for the humanities, 
funding patterns which work to the disadvantage 
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of the humanities, public expectan<ins that col- 
leges should concentrate on providing immedi- 
ately applicable job skills, a/d the mistaken 
notion that*the hum^itie^ haVe little to do with 
career needs, jdeclining emx)llments and offer- 
ings in the humanities, reductions in humanities 

. faculties, and a sense of dispiritedness among 

. some of those who remain. 

While the nature of learning and inquiry in the 
hunlanities cannot be entirely captured in a 
phrase, the Assembly accepts the gist of the 
definition put forth by the National Endowment 

for the Humanities: ''The hunianities are above • 
all a way of thinking, a dimension of learning. 
' The subjects of the humanities range from the 
study of great texts to the analysis of contem- 
porary problems; the methods of the humanities 
are both those of particular disciplines and of 
broader interdisciplinary inquiry. 

"The concerns of the humanities extend to 
many social, ethical, and cultucal questions 
/ ' which all human beings confront through the 

/ course of their lives. ^hey thus comprise the 

' family of knowledge that deals with what it has 

been— and is— to be human, to make value judg- 
1 14 ments, to select the wiser course 'of action. This 

P' . -is achieved primarily through the examination 

of the hjimm experience and its impl ications for 
the present and future . " 
Vital It is our conviction that there are vital pur- 

Purposes poses in teaching the humanities to students in 
the community college: 

to discover a sense of relationships among 
life, work, and circumstances; 

to understand self and society from different 
timers and places and through different eyes; 

to expand and refine the ability to read, 
write, and^peak; 
< 
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• to reflect on the way personal cfrigins and 
beliefs affect actions and values; 

• to bring reason and feeling to dealing witfi 
their natural aivd cultural environments. 



" And beyond these goals for individuals, the 
study of the humanities has the broader effect of 
fostering shared understandings and cohesion in 
our communities. 

Because these goals are vital, there should be 
no barriers to their accomplishment. All admini- 
strators, trustees, and faculty members must 
work together to strengthen and sustain the hu- 
manities in the community colleges by integrat- 
ing humanities into all college programs, and 
strengthening existing courses. 

Many teachers, administrators, and parents 
\ are already working hard and well in offering 
\ opportunities for study and learning in the hu- 
\m^ities to students of all kinds, and they deserve 
;ater support if the problems afflicting human- 
ith^s education are to be successfully addressed, 
s background papers present an accurate 
. pictu'te of the condition of the humanities at 
two-year colleges — the problems and possibil- 
ities. Atter reading them, Joseph Duffey, chair- 
man of th^National Endowment for the Human- 
ities, challenged the participants in this Assembly 
to come up wi|h creative ways to strengthen the 
humanities in c\)mrhunity colleges and therefore 
Increase the inwjleclual and critical skills of 
citizens. \ \ 

"The humanities^^ i^)t the sacred province 
of a select few," he SaidX "They are, instead, 
the intellectual and spimuaV^sourccs by which 
a society as a whole pereelves^nd gives shape to 
its cultural life and legacy. 




Problems anc^ 
Possibilities 
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"No set of institutions is better placed, literally, 
than our community colleges, to insure public 
access to tfiese jiesources— resources that are the 
rightful heritage af all of our citizens." 
/ . this Report, xhef\, is a summing up of where 
we are and an ageh(la for ourselves and our 
colleagues as to where we go from here. Assem- 
bly participants were mostly communuy college 
presidents and deans, along with faculty rrtem- 
bers; representatives of discipline associations, 
national education leaders, and staff from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities. The 
Assembly made the following recommendations. 

Each commiiiiity college should— ^ 

I. Review, restate, or /eaffirm Its missiism to 
^' express a commitment to the teaching\ of 

the humanities. ^ . 

What to Do 2. Integrate humanities courses and ab- 

proaches with other college programs:, i^ 
\ an overall effort to improve the individual'^ 

understanding and ability to assess the his- 
tory, symbols, and values of various cul- 
\ . tures. 
•16 3 Provide increased access to the humiinities 

^ . tor students in remedial or developmental 

\ studies. 

S Organi:?e interested and outstanding mem- 
' bers of the comn\uoity into lay advisory 
colmmittees to humanities programs in or-, 
der to act as program advisors, student 
roll? models^ placement v and recruiting 
agenls, and to offer assistance in non- 
curricular humanities offerings. These 
committees should include people from 
technical fields; conversely, technical ad- 
visory committees should include human- 
. ities representatives. 
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5 . Create a stimulating environment for con- 
tinued personal and professional growth 
of faculty — including fellowships, stip- 
ends, sabbaticalSj m-servicc training, tmd , 
study with colleagues from other discip- 



6; . Create councils to bridge> humanities study^ . 
. among high schools, community colleges, 
* four-year colleges and universities, and 
. other institutions, such as libraries and 
museums. 

7. Provide in-service training for counselors 
and instructional advisers in the content, 
teaching methods, and value of the hu- 
manities. 

8 . Identify and publicize certain capabilities — 
of interest to students, potential employers, 
and the public — that are directly enhanced 
by humanistic studies. 

9. Undertake reseai^;h to assess the humani- 
tiej^lated needs of their clienteles and to^ 
determine the adequacy, impact, and effec- 
tiveness of the humanities offerings. 

10. Continue supporting community outreach 
programs, such as community forums, in 
the humanities. 

Community college boards shoikld — 

1 . Give special Consideration to the stmctur- 
ing of humanities programs and require- 
ments to the unique problems created by 
enrollment patterns of community college 
students, many of whom attend paA-time 
over an extended period of time. 

2. Reestablish and reaffirm thCjnotion of com- 
\ prehensiveness by committmg themselves 
\ to a balanced curriculum that will include 
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the humanities, the sciences, occupational 
prc^grams, remdiiaUp^gfams, and. com- 
munity services, 

Revietv, and revise ^yhe^e appropriate, ad-/ 
ministrative structures, physical facilities, 
anc^budgetary forfhats with a view toward 
reduction of fragmentation and isolation. 

Initiate liaison with legislatures and other 
state agencies to assure creation and main-, 
tenance of a statutory and policy frame- 
work that fosters appropriate curriculth- 
emphasis on the humanities. 

Administrative leadership should— ' 

1. Take a personal interest in leading the 
tevitalization of the humanities through- 
out their institutions. 

2. Stimulate ongoing self-renewal of human- 
ities faculty, by equalizing their status on 
campus (if unequal) with other faculty, 
and by allocating resources for travel, 
study, participation in professional asso- 
ciations, or community activities. 

3. Develop intramural fiscal allocations to 
assist those humanities instructors who 
teach segments of the humanities in the 
career, Compensatory, and community ed- 
ucation programs. 

4 . Provide opportunities for faculty in differ- 
ent positions to work together to -foster 
hannony among humanities, occupational 
education, and other components of the 
college — and encourage a consortium ap- 
proach (among institutions and among de- 
partments) to curriculum revision. 

5 . Provide funds for experiments and innova- 
tions in humanities progranffs. 
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6. Provide evaluation in all program area's,^ 
' including the humanities. ^ 

r 

/ Humanities faculty in .community and junior 
colleges should — 

1 . Define, with administrators and other fac- 
ufty, the specific purpose and role of the 
humanities in their college. 

2. Study and develop new and better ap- 
proaches to teaching the humanities, draw- 
ing where appropriate on resources avail- 
able through various organizations. 

3. Conduct a self;^e valuation of the humani- 
ti^/curriculum, examii^ing present pro- 
Jranv>, relationship to other departments, 
^nd needs for the future. 

4. bevelop course units which will provide 
humanities content for technical and ca- 
pers tudents. 

5. Hold ongoing seminars on issues relating 
to quality of instruction in humanities. 

6. Teach the humanities in forums, lectures, 
ana community service off campus. 

The Amerk:an Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges should — 

1 . Encourage formation of an A ACJC Coun- 
cil on the Humanities. 

2. Articulate clearly the present state of the 
humanities and their role in the comprehen-' 
sive community college mission. | 

3. Convene a series of regional roundtables 
to address ways to improve humanities 
offerings, particularly as they relate to w- 
cupational programs. 
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4 . Document success stories in the humanities , 
and pubLuih a directory of successful pro-, 
grams irt community colleges. 

5. Build a coalition with discipline jissoga- 
tions iiUhe American Council of Learned 
SqcieJ^^scTtKat appropriate literature 
from the various disciplines — languages, 
history/for example— would go ib the de- 
partments ifl the community colleges. 

Professioiial associations, sucli as the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Council on Post- 
secondary Accreditation, and the Education 
Commission of the States should — review and 
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monitor the work oC regional and specialized 
accrediting, agencies and state dnd national li- 
censing boards to assure that give adequate 
weight to the contribution of the humanities in 
educating responsible and effective technicians. 

« 

University graduate schools should — 

with community colleges to develop special [lb- 
grams for humanities faculty and strengthen hu- 
manities curricula in community colleges. 

State governments^ should— provide equitable 
funding for the humanities discTplines, recog- 
nizing their role apd importance iri providing an 
educated and informed citizenry. / 
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Foundations, the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education, and other 
(Ending sources should — 

1. Finance off-campus educational oppor- 
tunities for hun|^nities faculty. 

2. curriculum development, stressing 
integratioi^ of the humanities with o|her 
programs, 

3. Fund community forums and other inno- 
vative community service activities thai 
relate to the humanities. 




4 . Fund and encourage research for the c<^- 
tinuous development of humanities in com- 
munity colleges. 

Continuing The Assembly commended the National En- 
Educatlon dowment for the Humanities and its state councils 
for their continuing support of the humanities in 
community colleges. It also noted"the work of 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of the Humanities, the Community College Hu- 
manities Association, the National Humanities 
Faculty, the. Association of American Colleges, 
the Federation of Public Programs in the Hu- 
manities, and the American CounciUof Leamofl 
Societies in developing a stronge^oice for the 
humanities in the community colleges. 

Even more than today, lifelong learning will 
be a "given" in people's lives in the future, 
Community colleges will be in an even better 
position to assume a major responsibility for the 
continuing education of our citizens if they have 
Strong humanities programs in place to augment 
and complement the strong vocational and tech- 
nical programs they have built. 
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